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TURGOT’S TWO DISCOURSES AT THE SORBONNE. 


In 1750 Turgot was appointed to the honorary office of Prior of the 
Sorbonne, an elective distinction conferred annually, as it appears, 
on some meritorious or highly connected student. It was held in 
the following year by Lomeénie de Brienne.’ In this capacity 
Turgot read two Latin dissertations, one at the opening of the 
session, and the other at its close. ~ The first of these was upon ‘the 
advantages that the establishment of Christianity has conferred upon 
the human race.’? 


I. 


Its value, as might well have been expected from the circumstances 
of its production, is not very high. It is pitched in a tone of exalta- 
tion that is eminently unfavourable to the permanently profitable 
treatment of such a subject. There are in it too many of those 
eloquent and familiar commonplaces of orthodox history, by which 
the doubter tries to warm himself into belief, and the believer dreams 
that he is corroborating faith by reason. The assembly for whom 
his discourse was prepared, could hardly have endured the apparition 
in the midst of them of what both rigorous justice and accurate 
history required to have taken into account on the other side. It 
was not to be expected that a young student within the precincts 
of the Sorbonne should have any eyes for the evil with which the 
forms of the Christian religion, like other growths of the human 
mind, from the lowest forms of savage animism upwards, have ever 
alloyed its good. The absence of all reference to one half of what 
the annals of the various Christian churches have to teach us, robs 
the first of Turgot’s discourses of that serious and durable quality 
which belongs to every other of his writings. It is fair to point out 
that the same vicious exclusiveness was practised by the enemies 
of the Church, and that if history was to one of the two contending 


(1) Morellet, i. 18. (2) Guvres, ii. 586—597. 
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factions an exaggerated enumeration of the blessings of Christianity, 
it was to their passionate rivals only a monotonous catalogue of 
curses. Of this temper we have a curious illustration in the circum- 
stance that Dupont, Turgot’s intimate friend of later years, who 
collected and published his works, actually took the trouble to 
suppress the opening of this very discourse, in which Turgot had 
replied to the reproach often made against Christianity, of being 
useful only for a future life.’ 

In this discourse, Turgot considers the influence of Christianity 
first upon human nature, and secondly on political societies. One 
feature at least deserves remark, and this is that in spite both of 
a settled partiality, and a certain amount of the common form of 
theology, yet at bottom and putting some phrases apart, religion 
is handled, and its workings traced, much as they would have been 
if admittedly secular forces. And this was somewhat. 

1. Before the preaching and acceptance of the new faith, all nations 
alike were plunged into the most extravagant superstitions. The most 
frightful dissoluteness of manners was encouraged by the example of 
the gods themselves. Every passion and nearly every vice was the 
object of a monstrous deification. A handful of philosophers existed, 
who had learnt no better lesson from their reason, than to despise the 
multitude of their fellows. In the midst of the universal contagion, 
the Jews alone remained pure. Even the Jews were affected with a 
narrow and sterile pride, which proved how little they appreciated 
the priceless treasure that was entrusted to their keeping. What 
were the effects of the appearance of Christ, and the revelation of 
the gospel? It inspired men with a tender zeal for the truth, and 
by establishing the necessity of a body of teachers for the instruction 
of nations, made studiousness and intellectual application indispen- 
sable in a great number of persons. Consider, again, the obscurity, 
incertitude, and incongruousness, which marked the ideas of the 
wisest of the ancients upon the nature of man and of God, and the 
origin of creation; the Ideas of Plato, for instance, the Numbers of 
Pythagoras, the theurgic extravagances of Plotinus and Porphyry 
and Iamblichus; and then measure the contributions made by the 
scholastic theologians, whose dry method has undergone so much 
severe condemnation, to the instruments by which knowledge is 
enlarged and made accurate. It was the Church, moreover, which 
civilised the Northern barbarians, and so preserved the West from 
the same barbarism and desolation’ with which the triumph of 
Mahometanism replaced the knowledge and arts and prosperity of 
the East. It is to the services of the Church that we owe the 
perpetuation of a knowledge of the ancient tongues, and if this 
knowledge, and the possession of the masterpieces of thought and 
feeling and form, the flower of the ancient European mind, remained 


(1) Guvres, ii. 586 n. 
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so long unproductive, still religious organisation deserves our gratitude 
equally for keeping these great treasures for happier times. They 
survived, as trees stripped by winter of their leaves survive through 
frost and storm to give new blossoms in a new spring. 

This much on the intellectual side; but how can we describe the 
moral transformation which the new faith brought to pass? Men 
who had hitherto only regarded gods as beings to be entreated to 
avert ill or bestow blessing, now learnt the nobler emotion of devout 
love for a divinity of supreme power and beneficence. The new 
faith besides kindling love for God, inflamed the connected sentiment 
of love for men, all of whom it declared to be the children of God, 
one vast family with a common father. Julian himself bore witness 
to the fidelity with which the Christians, whose faith he hated or 
despised, tended the sick and fed the poor, not only of their own 
association, but those without also. The horrible practice of 
exposing new-born infants, which outraged nature, and yet did not 
touch the heart nor the understanding of a Numa, an Aristotle, a 
Confucius, was first proscribed by the holy religion of Christ, and 
if shame and misery still sometimes overpower the horror which 
Christianity first inspired, it is still the same religion which has 
opened sheltering places for the unhappy victims of such a practice, 
and provided means for rearing them into useful citizens. 

Christian teaching by reviving the principles of sensibility within 
the breast, may be said ‘to have in some sort unveiled human nature 
to herself,’ and if the cruelty of old manners has abated, do we not 
owe the improvement to such courageous priests as Ambrose, who 
refused admission into the Church to Theodosius, who in punishing a 
guilty city had hearkened to the voice rather of wrath than of 
justice ; or as the pope, who insisted that Lewis vi. should expiate 
by a rigorous penance the sack and burning of Vitry.' It is not to 
a Titus, a Trajanus, an Antoninus, that we owe the abolition of the 
bloody gladiatorial games, but to Jesus Christ. Virtuous unbelievers 
have not seldom been the apostles of benevolence and humanity, but 
we rarely see them in the asylums of misery; reason speaks, but it is 
religion which makes men act. How much dearer to us than the 
splendid monuments of antique taste, power, and greatness, are those 
Gothic edifices reared for the poor and the orphan, nobler monuments 
of the piety of Christian princes and the power of Christian faith, 
the rudeness of whose architecture may wound the delicacy of our 
taste, but which will be ever beloved by feeling hearts. ‘ Let others 
admire in the retreat, which has been prepared for those who have 
sacrificed in battle their lives or their health for the State, all the 
gathered riches of the arts, displaying in the eyes of all the nations 
= (1) See Martin’s Hist. de la France, iii. 422. Or Morison’s Life of Saint Bernard, bk. 
Nil. Ca. Vi. 
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the magnificence of Lewis xiv., and carrying our renown to the 
level of that of Greece and Rome; I will admire such a use of these 
arts as the sublime glory of serving the weal of men raises higher 
than they had ever been at Rome or at Athens.’ 

2. Let us turn from the action of the Christian faith in modifying 
the passions of the individual, to its influence upon societies of men. 
How has Christianity ameliorated the great art of government, with 
reference to the two characteristic aims of that art, the happiness of 
communities, and their stability? ‘Nature has given all men the 
right of being happy,’ but the old lawgivers abandoned nature’s 
wise economy, by which she uses the desires and interests of indi- 
viduals to fulfil her general plans and ensure the common weal. 
Men like Lycurgus destroyed all idea of property, violated the laws 
of modesty, and annihilated the tenderest ties of blood. A false and 
mischievous spirit of system misled them away from the true method, 
the feeling after experience.’ A general injustice reigned in the 
laws of all nations, and among all of them what was called the public 
good was confined to a small number of men. Love of country was 
less the love of fellow-citizens than a common hatred towards 
strangers. Hence the barbarities practised by the ancients upon 
their slaves, hence that custom of slavery once spread over the whole 
earth, those horrible cruelties in the wars of the Greeks and the 
Romans, that barbarous inequality between the two sexes which still 
reigns in the East ; hence the tyranny of the great towards the common 
people in hereditary aristocracies, the profound degradation of subject 
peoples. In short, everywhere the stronger have made the laws 
and have crushed the weak; and if they have sometimes consulted 
the interests of society, they have always forgotten those of the 
human race. To recall right and justice, a principle was necessary 
that could raise men above themselves and all around them, that 
could lead them to survey all nations and all conditions with an 
equitable gaze, and in some sort with the eyes of God himself; this 
is what religion has done. What other principle could have com- 
bated and vanquished interest and prejudice united ? 

Nothing but the Christian religion could have worked that general 
revolution in men’s minds, which brought the rights of humanity 
out into full day, and reconciled an affectionate preference for the 
community of which one makes a part, with a general love for man- 
kind. Even the horrors of war were softened, and humanity began 
to be spared such frightful sequels of triumph, as towns burnt to 
ashes, populations put to the sword, the wounded massacred in cold 
blood, or reserved to give a ghastly decoration to triumph. Slavery, 
where it was not abolished, was constantly and effectively mitigated 
by Christian sentiment, and the fact that the Church did not per- 


(1) Les hommes en tout ne s’éclairent que par le tatonnement de Vexpérience. P. 593. 
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emptorily insist on its universal abolition was due to a wise reluctance 
to expose the constitution of society to so sudden and violent a shock. 
Christianity without formal precepts, merely by inspiring a love of 
justice and mercy in men’s hearts, prevented the laws from becoming 
an instrument of oppression, and held a balance between the strong 
and the feeble. 

If the history of the ancient republics shows that they hardly 
knew the difference between liberty and anarchy, and if even the 
profound Aristotle seemed unable to reconcile monarchy with a mild 
government, is not the reason to be found in the fact that before the 
Christian era, the various governments of the world only presented 
either an ambition without bound or limit, or else a blind passion for 
independence ; a perpetual balance between oppression on the one 
side, and revolt on the other? In vain did lawgivers attempt to 
arrest this incessant struggle of conflicting passions by laws which 
were too weak for the purpose, because they were in too imperfect 
an accord with opinions and manners. Religion, by placing man 
under the eyes of an all-seeing God, imposed on human passions the 
only rein capable of effectually bridling them. It gave men internal 
laws, that were stronger than all the external bonds of the civil laws, 
and by means of this internal change it has everywhere had the 
effect of weakening despotism, so that the limits of Christianity seem 
to mark also the limits of mild government and public felicity. 
Kings saw the supreme tribunal of a God who should judge them 
and the cause of their people, and thus the distance between them 
and their subjects became as nothing in the infinite distance between 
kings and subjects alike, and divinity. They were both in some 
sort equalised by a common abasement. ‘ Peoples, be subject to 
authority,’ cried the voice of religion to the one, and to the other, 
‘Ye kings, who judge the earth, learn that God has only entrusted 
you with the image of power for the happiness of your peoples.’ 

This eloquent description of the efficacy of Christianity in raising 
human nature, and impressing on kings the obligation of pursuing 
above all things the well-being of their subjects, closes with a courtly 
official salutation of the virtues of the Very Christian King, 
Lewis xv. 


‘It is ill reasoning against religion,’ an illustrious contemporary 
of Turgot’s had said, in a deprecatory sentence that serves to mark 
the spirit of the time, ‘to compile a long list of the evils which it has 
inflicted, without doing the same for the blessings which it has 
bestowed.’' Conversely we may well think it unphilosophical and 
unconvincing to enumerate all the blessings without any of the evils; 
to tell us how the Christian doctrine enlarged the human spirit, 


(1) Esprit des Lois, bk. xxiv. ch. ii. 
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without observing what narrowing limitations it imposed ; to dwell 
on all the mitigating influences with which the Christian churches 
have been associated, while forgetting all the ferocities which they 
have inspired. The history of European belief offers a double record 
since the decay of polytheism, and if for a certain number of centuries 
this record shows the civilisation of men’s instincts by Christianity, 
it reveals to us in the centuries subsequent, the reverse process of the 
civilisation of Christianity by men’s instincts. Turgot’s piece treats 
half the subject as if it were the whole. He extends down to the 
middle of the eighteenth century a number of propositions and 
implied inferences, which are only true up to the beginning of the 
fourteenth. 

Even within this limitation there are many questions that no 
student of Turgot’s capacity would now overlook, of which he and 
the most reasonable spirits of his age took no cognisance. The men 
of neither side in the eighteenth century knew what the history of 
opinion meant. All alike concerned themselves with its truth or 
falschood, its abstract fitness or unfitness. A perfect method places 
a man where he can command one point of view as well as the other, 
and can discern not only how far an idea is true and convenient, but 
also how, whether true and convenient or otherwise, it came into its 
place in men’s minds. We ought to be able to separate in thought 
the question of the grounds and evidence for a given dogma being 
true, from the distinct and purely historic question of the social and 
intellectual conditions which made men accept it for true. But 
wherever there was any question of the two religions whose docu- 
ment and standards are professedly drawn from the Bible, there the 
Frenchmen of this time assumed not a historic attitude, but one 
exclusively dogmatic. Everybody was too anxious to prove, to have 
either freedom or humour to observe. The controversy as to the 
exact measure of the supernatural force in Judaism and its Christian 
development was so overwhelmingly absorbing, as to leave without 
light or explanation the wide and independent region of their place 
as natural forces. It may be said, and perhaps it is true, that people 
never allow the latter side of the inquiry to become prominent in 
their minds, until they have settled the former, and settled it in one 
way: they must be indifferent to the details of the natural operations 
of a religion, until they are convinced that there are none of any 
other kind. Be this as it may, we have to record the facts. And it 
is difficult to imagine a Frenchman of the era of the Encyclopedia 
asking himself the sort of questions which now present themselves to 
the student in such abundance. For instance, has one effect of 
Christianity been to exalt a regard for the Sympathetic over the 
Aksthetic side of action and character ? And if so, to what elements 
in the forms of Christian teaching and practice is this due? And is 
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such a transfer of the highest place from the beauty to the loveable- 
ness of conduct to be accounted a gain, when contrasted with the 
relative position of the two sides among the Greeks and Romans ? 


Again, we have to draw a distinction between the Christian idea 
and the outward Christian organisation, and between the conse- 
quences to human nature and society which flowed from the first, 
and the advantages which may be traced to the second. There was 
on the one hand a doctrine, stirring dormant spiritual instincts, and 
satisfying active spiritual needs; on the other an external institu- 
tion, preserving, interpreting, developing, and applying the doctrine. 
Each of the two has its own origin, its own history, its own destiny 
in the memories of the race. We may attempt to estimate the 
functions of the one without pronouncing on the exact value of the 
other. Ifthe idea was the direct gift of heaven, the policy was due 
to the sagacity and mother-wit of the great ecclesiastical statesmen. 
If the doctrine was a supernatural boon, at least the forms in which 
it came gradually to overspread Europe were to be explained on 
rational and natural grounds. And if historical investigation of 
these forms and their influences should prove that they are the 
recognisable roots of most of the benign growths which are vaguely 
styled results of Christianity, then such a conclusion would seriously 
attenuate the merits of the supernatural Christian doctrine in favour 
of the human Christian policy. If there had been in the Christian 
idea the mysterious self-sowing quality, so constantly claimed for it, 
how was it that in the Eastern part of the Empire it was as powerless 
for spiritual or moral regeneration, as it was for political health and 
vitality, while in the Western part it became the organ of the most 
important of all the past transformations of the civilised world? Is 
not the difference to be explained by the difference in the surrounding 
medium, and does not such an explanation strip the Christian idea 
of its supernatural pretensions, and reduce it to the rank of one of 
the historic forces, which arise and operate and expand themselves in 
accordance with strictly natural conditions? The Christianity of 
the East was probably as degraded a form of belief, as lowering for 
human character, and as mischievous to social wellbeing, as has ever 
been held by civilised peoples. Yet the East, strangely enough, was 
the great home and nursery of all that is most distinctive in the 
constituent ideas of the Christian faith. Why, in meditating on 
Christianity, are we to shut our eyes to the depravation that overtook 
it when placed amid unfavourable social conditions, and to confine 
our gaze to the livelier qualities which it developed in the healthier 
atmosphere of the West ? 


Further, Turgot might have asked with much profit to the cause 
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of historic truth, and perhaps in more emancipated years he did ask, 
whether economic circumstances have not had more to do with the 
dissolution of slavery than Christian doctrine: whether the rise of 
rent from free tenants over the profits to be drawn from slave-labour 
by the landowner, has not been a more powerful stimulant to 
emancipation, than the moral maxim that we ought to love 
one another, or the Christian proposition that we are all equals 
before the divine throne and co-heirs of salvation: whether a steady 
and permanent fall in the price of slave-raised productions had not 
as much to do with the decay of slavery in Europe as the love of 
God or the doctrine of human brotherhood.’ That the influence of 
Christianity, so far as it went, and, so far as it was a real power, 
tended both to abolish slavery, and, where it was too feeble to press 
in this direction, at any rate tended to mitigate the harshness of its 
usages, is hardly to be denied by any fair-minded person. ‘The true 
issue is what this influence amounted to. The orthodox historian 
treats it as single and omnipotent. His heterodox brother, for in 
the eighteenth century they both usually belonged to one family, 
leaves it out. 

The crowded annals of human misology, as well as the more 
terrible chronicle of the consequences when misology has impatiently 
betaken itself to the cruel arm of flesh, show the decisive importance 
of the precise way in which a great subject of debate is put. This 
is of equal concern alike to truth and to peace with the special 
answers which men may be ready to give, and to contend for. Now 
the whole question of religion was in those days put with radical 
incompleteness, and Turgot’s dissertation was only in a harmony that 
might have been expected with the prevailing error. The champions 
of authority, like the leaders of the revolt, insisted on inquiring abso- 
lutely, not relatively; on judging religion with reference to human 
nature in the abstract, instead of with reference to the changing 
varieties of social institution and circumstance. We ought to place 
ourselves where we can see both lines of inquiry to be possible ; 
where we can ask what the tendencies of Christian influence have 
been, without mixing up with that question the further and distinct 
inquiry what these tendencies are now, or are likely to be. The 
nineteenth century has hitherto leaned to the historical and relative 
aspect of the great controversy. The eighteenth was characteristically 
dogmatic, and the destroyers of the faith were not any less dogmatic 
in their own way, than those who professed to be its apologists. 


Probably it was not long after the composition of this apologetic 
thesis, before Turgot became alive to the precise position of a creed 
which had come to demand apologetic theses. This was, indeed, one 


(1) See on this subject Finlay’s Medieval Greece and Trebizond, p. 197; and also, on 
the other hand, p. 56. 
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of the marked and critical moments in the great transformation of 
religious feeling and ecclesiastical order in Europe, of which our own 
age, four generations later, is watching a very decisive, if not a 
final stage. ‘Turgot’s demonstration of the beneficence of Chris- 
tianity was delivered in July, 1750—almost the exact middle of the 
eighteenth century. The death of the Emperor Charles v1., ten 
years before, had given the signal for the break-up of the European 
system. The iron army of Prussia made its first stride eut of the 
narrow northern borders, into the broad arena of the West, and 
every new illustration of the fortitude and depth and far-reaching 
power of Prussia has been a new blow to the old Christian organisa- 
tion. The first act of this prodigious drama closed while Turgot was 
a pupil at the Sorbonne. ‘The court of France had blundered into 
alliances against the retrograde and Catholic house of Austria, while 
England, with equal blindness, had stumbled into friendship with it. 
Before the opening of the second act, the true climax—that is, before 
the Seven Years’ War began—interests and forces became more 
naturally adjusted. France, Spain, and Austria, Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs, the great pillars of the Church, were ranged against 
England and Prussia, the half-conscious representatives of those 
industrial and individualist principles which replaced, whether for a 
time or permanently, the decaying system of aristocratic caste in 
temporal things, and an ungrowing Catholicism in things spiritual. 
In 1750 ecclesiastical far-sightedness, court intrigue, and family 
ambitions, were actively preparing the way for the Austrian alliance 
in the mephitic air of Versailles. ‘The issue at stake was the mainte- 
nance of the supremacy of the Church, and the ancient Christian 
organisation of France and of Europe. 

We now know how this long battle has gone. The Jesuit, Churchmen 
lost their lead, and were thrown back out of the civil and _ political 
sphere. We know, too, what effect these blows to the Catholic 
organisation have had upon the activity of the Catholic idea. With 
the decline and extermination of the predominance of Churchmen in 
civil affairs, there began a tendency, which has since become deeper 
and stronger, in the Church to withdraw herself and her sons from a 
sphere where she could no longer be sovereign and queen. eligion, 
since the revolution, isolates the most devout Catholics from political 
action and political interests. They live in something like the 
primitive idea of Christianity, away from the kingdoms of this world, 
rendering unto Cesar the things that are Casar’s, but discouraging 
inquiry or interest in the questions who should be Cesar, and what 
his rights and his duties, and only measuring the distance between a 
Nero and a Marcus Aurelius by the degrees of tolerance or favour 
shown towards the faithful believer. This great change, however, 
this return of the leaders of the Christian society upon the original 
conceptions of the Christian fuith, did not come to pass in Turgot’s 
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time. He watched the struggle of the Church for the maintenance 
of its temporal privilege and honour, and for the continued protec- 
tion by secular power of its spiritual supremacy. The outcome of 
the struggle was later. 

We may say, in fine, that if this first public composition of Turgot’s 
is extremely imperfect, it was better to exaggerate the services of 
Christianity, alike as an internal faith and as a peculiar form of social 
organisation, than to describe Gregory the Great and Innocent, 
Hildebrand win Bernard, as artful and ‘vulgar tyrants, and Aquinas 
and Roger Bacon as the products of a purely barbarous, stationary, 
and dark age. There is at first sight something surprising in the 
respect which Turgot’s ablest contemporaries paid to the contribu- 
tions made to progress by Greece and Rome, compared with their 
angry disparagement of the dark ages, as those times were too 
hastily called, in which the germs of modern civilisation first began 
to shoot forth. The reason of this contrast we soon discover to we 
that the passions of present contests gave their own colour to men’s 
interpretation of the circumstances of the remote middle time betweén 
the Roman Empire and the commencement of the revolutionary 
period. Turgot escaped these passions more completely than any 
man of his time who was noble enough to be endowed with the 
capacity for passion; and he never forgot that it is as wise and just 
to confess the obligations of mankind to the Catholic monotheism of 
the West, as it is shallow and unjust in professors of Christianity to 
despise or hate the lower theological systems which guide the humbler 
families of mankind. 

Let us observe that only three years after this academic discourse 
in praise of the religion of the time, Turgot was declaring that ‘ the 
greatest of the services of Christianity to the world was that it had 
both enlightened and propagated natural religion.’? 


Il. 


Ir Turgot’s inquiry into the extent and quality of the debt of 
European civilisation to Christianity was marked by. a certain 
breadth and largeness, in spite of the bonds of circumstance and 
subject—for who can consider Christianity to any purpose, apart 
from other conditions of general progress, or without free comparison 
with other dogmatic systems ?—it is not surprising to find the same 
valuable gifts of vision coming into play with a thousand times 
greater liberty and power, when the theme was widened so as to 
comprehend the successive steps of the advancement of the human 
mind in all its aspects. The second and more famous of the two 
discourses at the Sorbonne was read in December, 1750, and pro- 
fesses to treat the Successive Advances of the Human Mind.’ 


(1) Lettres sur la Tolérance, IL. vol. ii. 687. 
(2) ‘Sur les progrés successifs de l’esprit humain.’ C@uvres, ii. 597—611. 
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The opening lines are among the most pregnant, as they were among 
the most original, in the history of literature, and reveal in an 
outline, standing clear against the light, a thought which revo- 
lutionised old methods of viewing and describing the course of 
human affairs, and contained the germs of a new and most fruitful 
philosophy of society. 

‘‘The phenomena of nature, subjected as they are to constant laws, are 
enclosed in a circle of revolutions that remain the same for ever. All comes 
to life again, all perishes again; and in these successive generations, by which 
vegetables and animals reproduce themselves, time does no more than bring 
back at cach moment the image of what it has just dismissed. 

‘«The succession of men, on the contrary, offers from age to age a spectacle of 
continual variations. Reason, freedom, the passions, are incessantly producing 
new events. All epochs are fastened together by a sequence of causes and effects, 
linking the condition of the world to all the conditions that have gone before 
it. The gradually multiplied signs of speech and writing, giving men an 
instrument for making sure of the continued possession of their ideas, as well as 
of imparting them to others, have formed out of the knowledge of each individual 
a common treasure, which generation transmits to generation, as an inheritance 
constantly augmented by the discoveries of each age; and the human race, 
observed from its first beginning, seems in the eyes of the philosopher to be 
one vast whole, which, like each individual in it, has itsinfancy and its growth.” 


This was not a mere casual reflection in Turgot’s mind, taking a 
solitary and separate position among those various and unordered 
ideas, which spring up and go on existing without visible fruit in 
every active intelligence. It was one of the systematic conceptions 
which shape and rule many groups of facts, fixing a new and high 
place of their own for them among the great divisions of knowledge. 
In a word, it belonged to the rare order of truly creative ideas, and 
was the root or germ of a whole body of vigorous and connected 
thought. This quality marks the distinction in respect of the treat- 
ment of history between Turgot, and both Bossuet and the great 
writers of history in France and England in the eighteenth century. 
Many of the sayings to which we are referred for the origin of the 
modern idea of history, such as Pascal’s for instance, are the for- 
tuitous glimpses of men of genius into a vast profound, whose extent 
they have not been led to suspect, and which only makes a passing 
and momentary mark. Jossuet’s talk of universal history, which 
has been so constantly praised, was fundamentally, and in substance, 
no more than a bit of theological commonplace splendidly decorated. 
He did indeed speak of ‘the concatenation of human affairs,’ but 
only in the same sentence with ‘the sequence of the counsels of 
God.’ The gorgeous rhetorician of the Church was not likely to 
rise philosophically into the larger air of universal history, properly 
so called. His famous discourse is a vindication of divine foresight by 
means of an intensely narrow survey of such sets of factsas might be 
thought not inconsistent with the deity’s fixed purpose to make one 
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final and decisive revelation to men. No one who looks upon the 
vast assemblage of stupendous human circumstances, from the first 
origin of man upon the earth, as merely the ordained antecedent of 
what, seen from the long procession of all the ages, figures so dimi- 
nutive a consummation as the Catholic Church, is likely to obtain a 
very effective hold of that broad sequence and many-linked chain of 
events, to which Bossuct gave a right name, but whose real meaning 
he never was even near seizing. His merit is that he did in a small 
and rhetorical way, what Montesquieu and Voltaire afterwards did in 
a truly comprehensive and philosophical way; he pressed forward 
general ideas in connection with the recorded movements of the chief 
races of mankind. For a teacher of history to leave the bare 
chronicler’s road so far as to declare, for example, the general 
principle, inadequate and over-stated as it is, that ‘religion and 
civil government are the two points on which human things revolve,’ 
even this was a clear step in advance—and the dismissal of the long 
series of emperors from Augustus to Alexander Severus in two or 
three pages was to show a ripe sense of large historic proportion. 
Again, Bossuet’s expressions of ‘the concatenation of the universe,’ 
of the interdependence of the parts of so vast a whole, of there 
coming no great change without having its causes in foregoing 
centuries, and of the true object of history being to observe in 
connection with each epoch those secret dispositions of events which 
prepared the way for great changes, as well as the momentous con- 
junctures which more immediately brought them to pass '—all these 
phrases seem to point toa true and philosophic survey. But they 
end in themselves, and lead nowhither. The chain is an arbitrary 
and one-sided collection of facts. The writer does not cautiously 
follow and feel after the successive links, but forges and chooses 
and arrays them after a pattern of his own, which was fixed inde- 
pendently of them. A scientific term or two is not enough to 
disguise the purely theological essence of the treatise. 

Montesquieu and Voltaire were both far enough removed from 
Bossuet’s point of view, and the Spirit of Laws of the one, and the 
Essay on the Manners and Character of Nations of the other, mark a 
very different way of considering history from the lofty and confident 
method of the orthodox rhetorician. The Spirit of Laws was pub- 
lished in 1748, that is to say a couple of years before Turgot’s 
Discourse at the Sorbonne. Voltaire’s Essay on Manners did not 
come out until 1757, or seven years later than the Discourse ; but 
Voltaire himself has told us that its composition dates from 1740, 
when he prepared this new presentation of European history for the 
service of Madame du Chatelet.* We may hence fairly consider the 

(1) Discours sur 0? Histoire Universelle, part iii. ch. ii. 
(2) Preface to Essai sur les Maurs. Cuvres, xx. 
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cardinal work of Montesquieu and the cardinal historical work of 
Voltaire as virtually belonging to the same time. And they possess 
a leading character in common, which separates them both from 
Turgot, and places them relatively to his idea in a secondary rank. 
In a word, Montesquieu and Voltaire, if we have to search their 
most distinctive quality, introduced into history systematically, and 
with full and decisive effect, a broad generality of treatment. They 
grouped the facts of history ; and they did not group them locally or 
in accordance with mere geographical or chronological division, but 
collected the facts in social classes and orders from many countries 
and times. Their work was a work of classification. It showed the 
possibility of arranging the manifold and complex facts of society, 
and of the movements of communities, under heads and with reference 
to definite general conditions. 

There is no need heré to enter into any criticism of Montesquieu’s 
great work, how far the merits of its execution equalled the merit 
of its design, how far his vicious confusion of the senses of the word 
‘law’ impaired the worth of his book as a contribution to inductive or 
comparative history. We have only to seek the difference between 
the philosophic conception of Montesquieu and the philosophic con- 
ception of Turgot. The latter may be considered a more liberal 
completion of the former. Turgot not only sees the operation of law 
in the movements and institutions of society, but he interprets this 
law ina positive and scientifie sense, as an ascertainable succession of 
social states, each of them being the cause and effect of other social 
states. Turgot gives its deserved prominence to the fertile idea of 
there being an ordered movement of growth or advance among 
societies ; in other words, of the civilisation of any given portion of 
mankind having fixed conditions analogous to those of a physical 
organism. Finally, he does not limit his thought by fixing it upon 
the laws and constitutions only of countries, but refers historical 
philosophy to its veritable and widest object and concern, the steps 
and conditions of the progression of the human mind. 


How, he inquires, can we seize the thread of the progress of the 
human mind ? How trace the road, now overgrown and half-hidden, 
along which the race has travelled ? Two ideas suggest themselves, 
which lay foundations for this inquiry. For one thing the resources 
of nature and the fruitful germ of all sorts of knowledge are to be 
found wherever men are to be found. ‘The sublimest attainments 
are not, and cannot be, other than the first ideas of sense developed 
or combined, just as the edifice whose height most amazes the eye, of 
necessity reposes on the very earth that we tread; and the same 
senses, the same organs, the spectacle of the same universe, have 
everywhere given men the same ides, as the same needs and the 
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same dispositions have everywhere taught them the same arts.’ Or 
it might be put in other words: there is identity in human nature, 
and repetition in surrounding circumstance means the reproduction 
of social consequences. For another thing, ‘ the actual state of the 
universe, by presenting at the same moment on the earth all the 
shades of barbarism and civilisation, discloses to us as in a single 
glance the monuments, the footprints of all the steps of the human 
mind, the measure of the whole track along which it has passed, the 
history of all the ages.’ 

The progress of the human mind means to Turgot the progress of 
knowledge. Its history is the history of the growth and spread of 
science and the arts. Its advance is increased enlightenment of the 
understanding. From Adam and Eve down to Lewis xiv. the 
record of progress is the chronicle of the ever-increasing additions to 
the sum of what men know, and the accuracy and fulness with which 
they know. The chief instrument in this enlightenment is the 
rising up from time to time of some lofty and superior intelligence ; 
for though human character contains everywhere the same principle, 
yet certain minds are endowed with a peculiar abundance of talent 
that is refused to others. ‘Circumstances develop these superior talents, 
or leave them buried in obscurity; and from the infinite variety of 
these circumstances springs the inequality among nations.’ The 
agricultural stage goes immediately before a decisively polished state, 
because it is then first that there is that surplus of means of subsist- 
ence, which allows men of higher capacity the leisure fer using it in 
the acquisition of knowledge, properly so called. 

One of the greatest steps was the precious invention of writing, 
and one of the most rapid was the constitution of mathematical know- 
ledge. The sciences that came next matured more slowly, because 
in mathematics the explorer has only to compare ideas among one 
another, while in the others he has to test the conformity of ideas to 
objective facts. Mathematical truths, becoming more numerous 
every day, and increasingly fruitful in proportion, lead to the deve- 
lopment of hypotheses at once more extensive and more exact, and 
point to new experiments, which in their turn furnish new problems 
to solve. ‘So necessity perfects the instrument; so mathematics 
finds support in physics, to which it lends its lamp; so all knowledge 
is bound together ; so, notwithstanding the diversity of their advance, 
all the sciences lend one another mutual aid; and so, by force of 
feeling the way, of multiplying systems, of exhausting errors, so to 
speak, the world at length arrives at the knowledge of a vast 
number of truths.’ It might seem as if a prodigious confusion, as of 
tongues, might arise from so enormous an advance along so many 
lines. ‘The different s.iences, originally confined within a few 
simple notions common to all, can now, after their advance into more 
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extensive and difficult ideas, only be surveyed apart. But an advance, 
yet greater still, brings them together again, because that mutual 
dependence of all truths is discovered, which, while it links them 
one to another, throws light on one by another.’ 

Alas, the history of opinion is, in one of its most extensive 
branches, the history of error. The senses are the single source 
of our ideas, and furnish its models to the imagination. Hence that 
nearly incorrigible disposition to judge what we are ignorant of by 
what we know, hence those deceptive analogies to which the primi- 
tive rudeness of men surrenders itself. ‘ Watching nature, turning 
their eyes to the surface of a profound ocean, instead of the far-off 
bed hidden by water, they saw nothing but their own likeness. 
Every object in nature had its god, which, formed after the pattern 
of men, had their attributes and their vices.’' Here, in anthropo- 
morphism, or the transfer of human quality to things not human, 
and the invention of spiritual existences to be the recipients of 
this quality, Turgot justly touched the root of most of the wrong 
thinking that has been as a manacle to science. 

His admiration for those epochs in which new truths were most 
successfully discovered, and old fallacies most signally routed, did not 
prevent Turgot from appreciating the ages of criticism and their 
services to knowledge. He does full justice to Alexandria, not only 
for its astronomy and geometry, but for that peculiar studiousness 
‘which exercises itself less on things than on books, whose strength 
lies less in producing and discovering, than in collecting and com- 
paring and estimating what has been produced and discovered ; 
which does not press forward, but gazes backward along the road 
that has already been traversed. The studies that require most 
genius are not always those which imply most progress in the mass 
of men. There are minds to which nature has given a memory 
capable of comparing truths, of imposing on them an arrangement 
that places them in the fullest light ; but to which, at the same time, 
she has refused that ardour of genius which insists on inventing and 
opening out for itself new lines of discovery. Made to unite former 
discoveries under a single point of view, to surround them with 
light, and to exhibit them in entire perfectness, if they are not 
luminaries that burn and sparkle of themselves, at least they are like 
diamonds which reflect with dazzling brilliance a borrowed light.’ 

Thus Turgot’s conception of progress regards it mainly, if not 
entirely, as a gradual dawn and diffusion of light, the spread abroad 
of the rays of knowledge. He does not assert, as some moderns have 
crudely asserted, that morality is of the nature of a fixed quantity, 
still he hints something of the kind. ‘ Morality,’ he says, speaking 
of Greece in the time of its early physical speculation, ‘though still 

(1) P. 601. 
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imperfect, still kept fewer relics of the infancy of reason. Those ever- 
springing necessities which so incessantly recal man to society, and 
force him to bend to its laws; that instinct, that sentiment of what 
is good and right, that Providence has engraved in all hearts, and 
which precedes reason, lead the thinkers of every time back to the 
same fundamental principles of the science of morals.’ 

We meet with this limitation of the idea of progress in every 
member of the school to which, more than to any other, Turgot 
belonged. Even in the vindication of the claims of Christianity to 
the gratitude of mankind, he had forborne from laying stress on any 
original contribution, supposed to be made by that religion to the 
precious stock of ethical ideas. He dwells upon ‘ the tender zeal for 
the progress of truth that the Christian religion inspired,’ and 
recounts the various circumstances in which it spread and promoted 
the social and political conditions most favourable to intellectual or 
scientific activity. Whatever may be the truth or the value of 
Christianity as a dogmatic system, there can be little doubt that its 
weight as a historic force is to be looked for, not so much in the 
encouragement it gave to science and learning, in respect of which 
Western Europe probably owes far more to Mahometanism, as in the 
high and generous types of character which it inspired. A man of 
rare moral depth, warmth, or delicacy, may be a more important 
element in the advance of civilisation than the newest and truest 
deduction from what Turgot calls ‘the fundamental principles of 
the science of morals.’ The leading of souls to do what is right and 
humane is always more urgent than mere instruction of the intel- 
ligence as to what constitutes the right and the humane. ‘The saint 
after all has a place in positive history ; but the men of the eighteenth 
century omitted him from their calendar, as the mere wooden idol of 
superstition. They eagerly recognised the genius of scientific dis- 
covery; but they had no eyes for the genius of moral holiness. 
Turgot, far as he was from many of the narrownesses of his time, yet 
did not entirely transcend this, the worst of them all; and because he 
could not perceive there to be any new growths in moral science, he 
left out from a front place among the forces that have given strength 
and ripeness to the human mind, the superior capacity of some men 
for kindling, by word and example, the glowing love and devout 
practice of morality in the breasts of many generations of their 
fellows. 

The mechanical arts, says Turgot, were preserved in the dark ages 
by the necessities of existence, and because ‘ it is impossible but that 
out of the crowd of artisans practising them, there should arise from 
time to time one of those men of genius who are found mingled with 
other men, as gold is found mingled with the earth of a mine.’ 
Surely in the same way holy men arose, with keener feeling for the 
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spiritual necessities of the time, and finer knowledge to train and fit 
the capacities of human nature to meet these needs, and make their 
satisfaction the base for yet loftier standards and holier aspirations and 
nobler and more careful practice. The work of such deserved a place 
in an outline of the progressive forces of the human mind, as much 
as the work of those who invented bills of exchange, the art of 
musical notation, windmills, clocks, gunpowder, and all the other 
material instruments for multiplying the powers of man and the 
conveniences of life. 

Even if we give Turgot the benefit of the doubt whether he 
intended to describe more than the progress of the human intelli- 
gence, or the knowing part of the mind, the omission of the whole 
moral side is still a defect. For as he interprets knowledge to be the 
conformity of our ideas to facts, has there not been clearly recog- 
nisable progress in the improved conformity of our ideas to the most 
momentous facts of all, the various facts of human action, its motives 
and consequences? No factor among the constituents of a pro- 
gressive civilisation deserves more carefully to be taken into account 
than the degree in which the current opinion and use of a society 
recognise the comprehensiveness of moral obligation. More than 
upon anything else does progress depend on the kinds of conduct 
which a community classifies as moral or immoral, and upon the 
wider or narrower inclusiveness within rigid ethical boundaries of 
what ought or ought not to be left open and indifferent. The con- 
ditions which create and modify these ethical regulations, their law, 
in a word, form a department of the history of the human mind, 
which can be almost less readily dispensed with than any other. 
What sort of a history of Europe would that be which should omit, 
for example, to consider the influence of the moral rigour of Cal- 
vinism upon the growth of the peoples affected by it ? 

Moreover, Turgot expressly admits the ever present wants of 
society to be the stimulating agents, as well as the guides, of scien- 
tific energy. He expressly admits, too, that they are constantly 
plucking men by the skirt, and forcing them back to social rules of 
conduct. It is certain, therefore, that as the necessities of society 
increase in number and complexity, morality will be developed to 
correspond with them, and the way in which new applications of 
ethical sentiments to the demands of the common weal are made, is as 
interesting and as deserving of a place in any scientific inquiry into 
social progress, as the new applications of physical truths to satisfy 
material needs and to further material convenience. Turgot justly 
points to the perfecting of language as one of the most important of 
the many processes that go to the general advancement of the race.' 
Not less, but more, important is the analogous work of perfecting 
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our ideas of virtue and duty. Surely this chamber, too, in the great 
laboratory deserves that the historian should unseal its door and ex- 
plore its recesses. 

The characteristic merits of the piece may be briefly described in 
this way. It recognises the idea of ordered succession in connection 
with the facts of society. It considers this succession as one not of 
superficial events, but of working forces. Thus Bolingbroke, writing 
fifteen years before, had said that ‘as to events that stand recorded 
in history, we see them all, we see them as they followed one another, 
or as they produced one another, causes or efiects, immediate or 
remote.’* But it is very evident from his illustrations that by all 
this he understood no more than the immediate connection between 
one transaction and another, such as the Revolution of 1688 being a 
consequence of the bad government of James II., this bad govern- 
ment springing from his attachment to popery, this in turn being 
caused by the exile of the royal family, this exile having its 
source in Cromwell’s usurpation, and so forth, one may suppose, 
down to the Noachian flood or the era when the earth was formless 
and void. It is mere futility to talk of cause and effect in connection 
with a string of arbitrarily chosen accidents of this sort. Cause and 
effect, in Turgot’s sense of history, describe a relation between cer- 
tain sets or groups of circumstances that are of a peculiarly decisive 
kind, because the surface of events conforms itself to their working. 
His account of these deciding circumstances was not what we should 
be likely to accept now, because he limited them too closely to purely 
intellectual acquisitions, as we have just seen, and because he failed 
to see the necessity of tracing the root of the whole growth to cer- 
tain principles in the mental constitution of mankind. But, at all 
events, his conception of history rose above merely individual con- 
cerns, embraced the successive movements of societies and their rela- 
tions to one another, and sought the spring of revolutions in the 
affairs of a community in long trains of preparing conditions, internal 
and external. Above all, history was a whole. The fortunes of and 
achievements of each nation were scrutinised for their effect on the 
growth of all mankind. 


Eprror. 


(1) Study of Mistory, Letter ii. 

















THE EUSTACE DIAMONDS. 


Cuarrer IX. 


SHOWING WHAT THE MISS FAWNS SAID, AND WHAT MRS. HITTAWAY 
THOUGHY. 


In the way of duty Lord Fawn was a Hercules,—not, indeed, “ climb- 
ing trees in the Hesperides,” but achieving enterprises which, to 
other men, if not impossible, would have been so unpalatable as to 
have been put aside as impracticable. On the Monday morning, after 
he was accepted by Lady Eustace, he was with his mother at Fawn 
Court before he went down to the India Office. 

He had at least been very honest in the description he had given 
of his own circumstances to the lady whom he intended to marry. He 
had told her the exact truth; and though she, with all her cleverness, 
had not been able to realise the facts when related to her so suddenly, 
still enough had been said to make it quite clear that, when details 
of business should hereafter be discussed in a less hurried manner, he 
would be able to say that he had explained all his circumstances 
before he had made his offer. And he had been careful, too, as to 
her affairs. He had ascertained that her late husband had certainly 
settled upon her for life an estate worth four thousand a year. He 
knew, also, that eight thousand pounds had been left her, but of that 
he took no account. It might be probable that she had spent it. If 
any of it were left, it would be a godsend. Lord Fawn thought a 
great deal about money. Being a poor man, filling a place fit only 
for rich men, he had been driven to think of money, and had be- 
come self-denying and parsimonious,—perhaps we may say hungry 
and close-fisted. Such a condition of character is the natural con- 
sequence of such a position. There is, probably, no man who becomes 
naturally so hard in regard to money as he who is bound to live 
among rich men, who is not rich himself, and who is yet honest. 
The weight of the work of life in these circumstances is so crushing, 
requires such continued thought, and makes itself so continually felt, 
that tie mind of the sufferer is never free from the contamination of 
sixpences. Of such a one it is not fair to judge as of other men 
with similar incomes. Lord Fawn had declared to his future bride 
that he had half five thousand a year to spend,—or the half, rather, 
of such actual income as might be got in from an estate presumed to 
give five thousand a year,—and it may be said that an unmarried 
gentleman ought not be poor with such an income. But Lord 
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Fawn unfortunately was a lord, unfortunately was a landlord, un- 
fortunately was an Irish landlord. Let him be as careful as he 
might with sixpences, his pounds would fly from him, or, as might, 
perhaps, be better said, could not be made to fly tohim. He was 
very careful with his sixpences, and was always thinking, no‘ 
exactly how he might make two ends meet, but how to reconcile the 
strictest personal economy with the proper bearing of an English 
nobleman. 

Such a man almost naturally looks to marriage as an assistance in 
the dreary fight. It soon becomes clear to him that he cannot marry 
without money, and he learns to think that heiresses have been 
invented exactly to suit his case. He is conscious of having been 
subjected to hardship by Fortune, and regards female wealth as his 
legitimate mode of escape from it. He has got himself, his position, 
and, perhaps, his title to dispose of, and they are surely worth so 
much per annum. As for giving anything away, that is out of the 
question. He has not been so placed as to be able to give. But, 
being an honest man, he will, if possible, make a fair bargain. 
Lord Fawn was certainly an honest man, and he had been endeavour- 
ing for the last six or seven years to make a fair bargain. But then 
it is so hard to decide what is fair. Who is to tell a Lord Fawn how 
much per annum he ought to regard himself as worth? He had, on 
one or two occasions, asked a high price, but no previous bargain had 
been made. No doubt he had come down a little in his demand in 
suggesting a matrimonal arrangement to a widow with a child, and 
with only four thousand a year. Whether or no that income was 
hers in perpetuity, or only for life, he had not positively known 
when he made his offer. The will made by Sir Florian Eustace did 
not refer to the property at all. In the natural course of things, the 
widow would only have a life-interest in the income. Why should 
Sir Florian make away, in perpetuity, with his family property ? 
Nevertheless, there had been a rumour abroad that Sir Florian had 
been very generous; that the Scotch estate was to go to a second son 
in the event of there being a second son ;—but that otherwise it was 
to be at the widow’s own disposal. No doubt, had Lord Fawn been 
persistent, he might have found out the exact truth. Ie had, how- 
ever, calculated that he could afford to accept even the life-income. 
If more should come of it, so much the better for him. He might, 
at any rate, so arrange the family matters, that his heir, should he 
have one, should not at his death be called upon to pay something 
more than half the proceeds of the family property to his mother,— 
as was now done by himself. 

Lord Fawn breakfasted at Fawn Court on the Monday, and 
his mother sat at the table with him, pouring out his tea. ‘Oh, 
Frederic,” she said, “ it is so important!” 
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“ Just so;—very indeed. I should like you to call and see her 
cither to-day or to-morrow.” 

“ That’s of course.” 

“ And you had better get her down here.” 

‘TI don’t know that she’ll come. Ought I to ask the little boy ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lord Fawn, as he put a spoonful of egg into his 
mouth; ‘ certainly.” 

“And Miss Macnulty ?” 

“No; I don’t see that at all. I’m not going to marry Miss Mac- 
nulty. The child, of course, must be one of us.” 

‘‘ And what is the income, Frederic ?” 

“Four thousand a year. Something more, nominally, but four 
thousand to spend.” 

“You are sure about that?” 

“‘ Quite sure.” 

« And for ever?” 

“T believe so. Of that I am not sure.” 

“Tt makes a great difference, Frederic.” 

“A very great difference indeed. I think it is her own. But, at 
any rate, she is much younger than I am, and there need be no 
settlement out of my property. That is the great thing. Don’t you 
think she’s—nice ? ” 

“She is very lovely.” 

« And clever?” 

“Certainly very clever. I hope she is not self-willed, Frederic.” 

“Tf she is, we must try and balance it,” said Lord Fawn, with a 
little smile. But, in truth, he had thought nothing about any such 
quality as that to which his mother now referred. The lady had an 
income. That was the first and most indispensable consideration. 
She was fairly well-born, was a lady, and was beautiful. In doing 
Lord Fawn justice, we must allow that, in all his attempted matri- 
monial speculations, some amount of feminine loveliness had been 
combined with feminine wealth. He had for two years been a suitor 
of Violet Effingham, who was the acknowledged beauty of the day, 
—of Violet Effingham, who, at the present time, was the wife of 
Lord Chiltern; and he had offered himself thrice to Madame Max 
Goesler, who was reputed to be as rich as she was beautiful. In 
either case, the fortune would have been greater than that which he 
would now win, and the money would certainly have been for ever. 
But in these attempts he had failed; and Lord Fawn was not a man 
to think himself ill-used because he did not get the first good thing 
for which he asked. 

“T suppose I may tell the girls?” said Lady Fawn. 

“Yes ;—when I am gone. I must be off now, only I could not 
bear not to come and see you.” 
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“It was so like you, Frederic.” 

“And you'll go to-day ?”’ 

“Yes; if you wish it,—certainly.” 

“‘Go up in the carriage, you know, and take one of the girls with 
you. I would not take more than one. Augusta will be the best. 
You'll see Clara, I suppose.” Clara was the married sister, Mrs. 
Hittaway. 

“Tf you wish it.” 

“She had better call too.—say on Thursday. It’s quite as well 
that it should be known. I shan’t choose to have more delay than 
can be avoided. Well;—I believe that’s all.” 

“T hope she’ll be a good wife to you, Frederic.” 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t. Good-bye, mother. Tell the 
girls I will see them next Saturday.” He didn’t see why this 
woman he was about to marry should not be a good wife to him! 
And yet he knew nothing about her, and had not taken the slightest 
trouble to make inquiry. That she was pretty he could see; that 
she was clever he could understand ; that she lived in Mount Street 
was a fact; her parentage was known to him ;—that she was the 
undoubted mistress of a large income was beyond dispute. But, for 
aught he knew, she might be afflicted by every vice to which a 
woman can be subject. In truth, she was afflicted by so many, that 
the addition of all the others could hardly have made her worse than 
she was. She had never sacrificed her beauty to a lover,—she had 
never sacrificed anything to anybody,—nor did she drink. It would 
be difficult, perhaps, to say anything else in her favour; and yet 
Lord Fawn was quite content to marry her, not having seen any 
reason why she should not make a good wife. Nor had Sir Florian 
seen any reason ;—but she had broken Sir Florian’s heart. 

When the girls heard the news, they were half frightened and 
half delighted. Lady Fawn and her daughters lived very much out 
of the world. They also were poor rich people,—if such a term may 
be used,—and did not go much into society. There was a butler 
kept at Fawn Court, and a boy in buttons, and two gardeners, and a 
man to look after the cows, and a carriage and horses, and a fat 
coachman. There was a cook and a scullery maid, and two lady’s 
maids,—who had to make the dresses,—and two housemaids and a 
dairymaid. There was a large old brick house to be kept in order, 
and handsome grounds with old trees. There was, as we know, a 
governess, and there were seven unmarried daughters. With such 
encumbrances, and an income altogether not exceeding three thou- 
sand pounds per annum, Lady Fawn could not be rich. And yet 
who would say that an old lady and her daughters could be poor 
with three thousand pounds a year to spend? It may be taken 
almost as a rule by the unennobled ones of this country that the 
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sudden possession of a title would at once raise the price of every 
article consumed twenty per cent. Mutton that before cost nine- 
pence, would cost tenpence a pound, and the mouths to be fed would 
demand more meat. The chest of tea would run out quicker. The 
labourer’s work, which for the farmer is ten hours a day, for the 
squire nine, is for the peer only eight. Miss Jones, when she 
becomes Lady de Jongh, does not pay less than threepence apiece for 
each “my lady ” with which her ear is tickled. Even the baronet 
when he becomes a lord has to curtail his purchases, because of 
increased price, unless he be very wide awake to the affairs of the 
world. Old Lady Fawn, who would not on any account have owed a 
shilling which she could not pay, and who, in the midst of her econo- 
mies, was not close-fisted, knew very well what she could do and what 
she could not. The old family carriage and the two lady’s maids were 
there,—as necessaries of life ; but London society was not within her 
reach. It was, therefore, the case that they had not heard very 
much about Lizzie Eustace. But they had heard something. “I 
hope she won’t be too fond of going out,” said Amelia,.the second girl. 

“ Or extravagant,” said Georgina, the third. . 

“There was some story of her being terribly in debt when she 
married Sir Florian Eustace,” said Diana, the fourth. 

“Frederic will be sure to see to that,” said Augusta, the eldest. 

‘She is very beautiful,” said Lydia, the fifth. 

*« And clever,” said Cecilia, the sixth. 

“ Beauty and cleverness won’t make a good wife,” said Amelia, 
who was the wise one of the family. 

“Frederic will be sure to see that she doesn’t go wrong,” said 
Augusta, who was not wise. 

Then Lucy Morris entered the room with Nina, the cadette of the 
family. ‘Oh, Nina, what do you think?” said-Lydia. 

“ My dear! ” said Lady Fawn, putting up her hand, and stopping 
further indiscreet speech. 

“Oh, mamma, what is it ?”’ asked the cadette. 

“ Surely Lucy may be told,” said Lydia. 

“Well, yes; Lucy may be told certainly. There can be no reason 
why Lucy should not know all that concerns our family ;—and the 
more so as she has been for many years intimate with the lady. My 
dear, my son is going to be married to Lady Eustace.” 

“Lord Fawn going to marry Lizzie!” said Lucy Morris, in a tone 
which certainly did not express unmingled satisfaction. 

“Unless you forbid the banns,” said Diana. 

“Ts there any reason why he should not ?”’ said Lady Fawn. 

“Oh, no;—only it seems so odd. I didn’t know that they knew 
each other ;—not well, that is. And then—” 

“Then what, my dear ? ” 
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“Tt seems odd ;—that’s all. It’s all very nice, I dare say, and 
I’m sure I hope they will be happy.” Lady Fawn, however, was 
displeased, and did not speak to Lucy again before she started with 
Augusta on the journey to London. 

The carriage first stopped at the door of the married daughter in 
Warwick Square. Now, Mrs. Hittaway, whose husband was chair- 
man of the Board of Civil Appeals and who was very well known at 
all Boards and among official men generally, heard much more about 
things that were going on than did her mother. And, having been 
emancipated from maternal control for the last ten or twelve years, 
she could express herself before her mother with more confidence 
than would have become the other girls. ‘“‘ Mamma,” she said, “ you 
don’t mean it!” 

“T do mean it, Clara. Why should I not mean it?” 

“She is the greatest vixen in all London.” 

“ Oh, Clara!” said Augusta. 

«And such a liar,” said Mrs. Hittaway. ° 

There came a look of pain across Lady Fawn’s face, for Lady Fawn 
believed in her eldest daughter. But yet she intended to fight her 
ground on a matter so important to her as was this. ‘ There is no 
word in the English language,” she said, ‘‘ which conveys to me so 
little of defined meaning as that word vixen. If you can, tell me 
what you mean, Clara.” 

“ Stop it, mamma.” 

“‘ But why should I stop it,—even if I could?” 

“You don’t know her, mamma.” 

“She has visited at Fawn Court more than once. She is a friend 
of Lucy’s.” 


“Tf she is a friend of Lucy Morris, mamma, Lucy Morris shall 
never come here.” 

“But what has she done? I have never heard that she has 
behaved improperly. What does it all mean? She goes out every- 
where. I don’t think she has had any lovers. Frederic would be 
the last man in the world to throw himself away upon an ill-condi- 
tioned young woman.” 

“Frederic can see just as fur as some other men, and not a bit 
further. Of course she has an income,—for her life.” 

“I believe it is her own altogether, Clara.” 

“She says so, I don’t doubt. I believe she is the greatest liar 
about London. You find out about her jewels before she married 
poor Sir Florian, and how much he had to pay for her; or rather, 
V’ll find out. Ifyou want to know, mamma, you just ask her own 
aunt, Lady Linlithgow.” 


“ We all know, my dear, that Lady Linlithgow quarrelled with 
her.” 
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“ It’s my belief that she is over head and ears in debt again. Dut 
T’ll learn. And when I have found out, I shall not scruple to tell 
Frederic. Orlando will find out all about it.” Orlando was the 
Christian name of Mrs. Hittaway’s husband. ‘“ Mr. Camperdown, 
I have no doubt, knows all the ins and outs of her story. The long 
and the short of it is this, mamma, that I’ve heard quite enough 
about Lady Eustace to feel certain that Frederic would live to 
repent it.” 

‘But what can we do?” said Lady Fawn. 

“ Break it off,” said Mrs. Hittaway. 

Her daughter’s violence of speech had a most depressing effect 
upon poor Lady Fawn. As has been said, she did believe in Mrs. 
Hittaway. She knew that Mrs. Hittaway was conversant with the 
things of the world, and heard tidings daily which never found their 
way down to Fawn Court. And yet her son went about quite as 
much as did her daughter. If Lady Eustace was such a reprobate 
as was.now represented, why had not Lord Fawn heard the truth ¢ 
And then she had already given in her own adhesion, and had 
promised to call. 

“Do you mean that you won’t go to her?” said Lady Fawn. 

“ As Lady Eustace,—certainly not. If Frederic does marry her, 
of course I must know her. That’s a different thing. One has to 
make the best one can of a bad bargain. I don’t doubt they’d be 
separated before two years were over.” 

“Oh dear, how dreadful!” exclaimed Augusta. 

Lady Fawn, after much consideration, was of opinion that she 
must carry out her intention of calling upon her son’s intended bride 
in spite of all the evil things that had been said. Lord Fawn had 
undertaken to send a message to Mount Street, informing the lady 
of the honour intended for her. And in truth Lady Fawn was some- 
what curious now to see the household of the woman, who might 
perhaps do her the irreparable injury of ruining the happiness of her 
only son. Perhaps she might learn something by looking at the 
woman in her own drawing-room. At any rate she would go. But 
Mrs. Hittaway’s words had the effect of inducing her to leave Augusta 
where she was. If there were contamination, why should Augusta 
be contaminated? Poor Augusta! She had looked forward to the 
delight of embracing her future sister-in-law ;—and would not have 
enjoyed it the less, perhaps, because she had been told that the lady 
was false, profligate, and a vixen. As, however, her position was 
that of a girl, she was bound to be obedient,—though over thirty 
years old,—and she obeyed. 

Lizzie was of course at home, and Miss Macnulty was of course 
visiting the Horticultural Gardens or otherwise engaged. On such 
an occasion Lizzie would certainly be alone. She had taken great 
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pains with her dress, studying not so much her own appearance as 
the character of her visitor. She was very anxious, at any rate for 
the present, to win golden opinions from Lady Fawn. She was 
dressed richly, but very simply. Everything about her room 
betokened wealth; but she had put away the French novels, and 
had placed a Bible on a little table, not quite hidden, behind her 
own seat. The long lustrous lock was tucked up, but the diamonds 
were still upon her fingers. She fully intended to make a conquest 
of her future mother-in-law and sister-in-law ;—for the note which 
had come up to her from the India Office had told her that Augusta 
would accompany Lady Fawn. ‘ Augusta is my favourite sister,” 
said the enamoured lover, “and I hope that you two will always be 
friends.” Lizzie, when she had read this, had declared to herself 
that of all the female oafs she had ever seen, Augusta Fawa was the 
greatest oaf. When she found that Lady Fawn was alone, she did 
not betray herself, or ask for the beloved friend of the future. “ Dear, 
dear Lady Fawn!” she said, throwing herself into the arms and 
nestling herself against the bosom of the old lady, “this makes my 
happiness perfect.” Then she retreated a little, still holding the 
hand she had grasped between her own, and looking up into the 
face of her future mother-in-law. ‘‘ When he asked me to be his 
wife, the first thing I thought of was whether you would come to me 
at once.” Her voice as she thus spoke was perfect. Her manner 
was almost perfect. Perhaps there was a little too much of gesture, 
too much gliding motion, too violent an appeal with the eyes, too 
close a pressure of the hand. No suspicion, however, of all this 
would have touched Lady Fawn had she come to Mount Street with- 
out calling in Warwick Square on the way. But those horrible 
words of her daughter were ringing in her eyes, and she did not 
know how to conduct herself. 

‘“‘ Of course I came as soon as he told me,” she said. 

“And you will be a mother to me ?” demanded Lizzie. 

Poor Lady Fawn! There was enough of maternity about her to 
have enabled her to undertake the duty for a dozen sons’ wives,—if 
the wives were women with whom she could feel sympathy. And 
she could feel symyathy very easily; and was a woman not at all 
prone to inquire too curiously as to the merits of a son’s wife. But 
what was she to do after the caution she had received from Mrs. 
Hittaway ? How was she to promise maternal tenderness to a vixen 
and a liar? By nature she was not a deceitful woman. ‘“ My dear,” 
she said, “ I hope you will make him a good wife.” 

It was not very encouraging, but Lizzie made the best of it. It 
was her desire to cheat Lady Fawn into a good opinion, and she was 
not disappointed when no good opinion was expressed at once. It is 
seldom that a bad person expects to be accounted good. It is the 
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general desire of such a one to conquer the existing evil impression ; 
but it is generally presumed that the evil impression is there. ‘ Oh, 
Lady Fawn!” she said, “I will so strive to make him happy. What 
is it that he likes? What would he wish me to do and to be? You 
know his noble nature, and I must look to you for guidance.” 

Lady Fawn was embarrassed. She had now sez el herself on the 
sofa, and Lizzie was close to her, almost enveloped within her mantle. 
“My dear,” said Lady Fawn, “if you will endeavour to do your duty 
by him, I am sure he will do his by you.” 

“T knowit. Iam sure of it. And I will; I will. You will let 
me love you, and call you mother?” <A peculiar perfume came up 
from Lizzie’s hair which Lady Fawn did not like. Her own girls, 
perhaps, were not given to the use of much perfumery. She shifted 
her seat a little, and Lizzie was compelled to sit upright, and without 
support. Hitherto Lady Fawn had said very little, and Lizzie’s part 
was one difficult to play. She had heard of that sermon read every 
Sunday evening at Fawn Court, and she believed that Lady Fawn 
was peculiarly religious. ‘ There,” she said, stretching out her hand 
backwards and clasping the book which lay upon the small table, 
“there; that shall be my guide. That will teach me how to do my 
duty by my noble husband.” 

Lady Fawn in some surprise took the book from Lizzie’s hand, 
and found that it was the Bible. ‘ You certainly can’t do better, 
my dear, than read your Bible,” said Lady Fawn,—but there was 
more of censure than of eulogy in the tone of her voice. She put 
the Bible down very quietly, and asked Lady Eustace when it would 
suit her to come down to Fawn Court. Lady Fawn had promised 
her son to give the invitation, and could not now, she thought, avoid 
giving it. 

“Oh, I should like it so much!” said Lizzie. ‘“ Whenever it will 
suit you, I will be there at a minute’s notice.” It was then arranged 
that she should be at Fawn Court on that day week, and stay for a 
fortnight. “Of all things that which I most desire now,” said 
Lizzie, “is to know you and the dear girls,—and to be loved by you 
all,” 

Lady Eustace, as soon as she was alone in the room, stood in the 
middle of it, scowling,—for she could scowl. “I'll not go near 
them,” she said to herself,—*“ nasty, stupid, dull, puritanical drones. 
If he don’t like it, he may lump it. After all it’s no such great 
catch.” Then she sat down to reflect whether it was or was not 
acatch. As soon as ever Lord Fawn had left her after the engage- 
ment was made, she had begun to tell herself that he was a poor 
creature, and that she had done wrong. ‘Only five thousand a 
year!” she said to herself;—for she had not perfectly understood 
that little explanation which he had given respecting his income. 
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“Jt’s nothing for a lord.” And now again she murmured to her- 
self, “It’s my money he’s after. He’ll find out that I know how to 
keep what I’ve got in my own hands.” Now that Lady Fawn had 
been cold to her, she thought still less of the proposed marriage. 
But there was this inducement for her to go on with it. If they, 
the Fawn women, thought that they could break it off, she would 
let them know that they had no such power. 

“ Well, mamma, you’ve seen her?” said Mrs. Hittaway. 

“Yes, my dear; I’ve seen her. I had seen her two or three 
times before, you know.” 

“ And you are still in love with her?” 

“‘T never said that I was in love with her, Clara.” 

« And what has been fixed ?”’ 

‘She is to come down to Fawn Court next week, and stay a fort- 
night with us. Then we shall find out what she is.” 

“That will be best, mamma,” said Augusta. 

“Mind, mamma; you understand me. I shall tell Frederic plainly 
ust what I think. Of course he will be offended, and if the marriage 
goes on, the offence will remain,—till he finds out the truth.” 

‘*T hope he’ll find out no such truth,” said Lady Fawn. She was, 
however, quite unable to say a word in behalf of her future daughter- 


in-law. She said nothing as to that little scene with the Bible, but 
she never forgot it. 


CHAPTerR X. 
LIZZIE AND HER LOVER. 


Durina the remainder of that Monday and all the Tuesday, Lizzie’s 
mind was, upon the whole, averse to matrimony. She had told 
Miss Macnulty of her prospects, with some amount of exultation ; 
and the poor dependant, though she knew that she must be turned 
out into the street, had congratulated her patroness. ‘The Vulturess 
will take you in again, when she knows you’ve nowhere else to go 
to,” Lizzie had said,—displaying, indeed, some accurate discernment 
of her aunt’s character. But after Lady Fawn’s visit she spoke of 
the marriage in a different tone. ‘Of course, my dear, I shall have 
to look very close after the settlement.” 

“T suppose the lawyers will do that,” said Miss Macnulty. 

“ Yes ;—lawyers! That’s all very well. I know what Jawyers 
are. I’m not going to trust any lawyer to give away my property. 
Of course we shall live at Portray, because his place is in Ireland ;— 
and nothing shall take me to Ireland. I told him that from the very 
first. But I don’t mean to give up my own income. I don’t suppose 
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he'll venture to suggest such a thing.” And then again she 
grumbled. ‘It’s all very well being in the Cabinet—-—!”’ 

“Ts Lord Fawn in the Cabinet?” asked Miss Macnulty, who in 
such matters was not altogether ignorant. 

“Of course he is,” said Lizzie, with an angry gesture. It may 
seem unjust to accuse her of being stupidly unacquainted with 
circumstances, and a liar at the same time; but she was both. She 
said that Lord Fawn was in the Cabinet because she had heard some 
one speak of him as not being a Cabinet Minister, and in so speaking 
appear to slight his political position. Lizzie did not know how 
much her companion knew, and Miss Macnulty did not comprehend 
the depth of the ignorance of her patroness. Thus the lies which 
Lizzie told were amazing to Miss Macnulty. To say that Lord 
Fawn was in the Cabinet, when all the world knew that he was an 
Under-Secretary! What good could a woman get from an assertion 
so plainly, so manifestly false? But Lizzie knew nothing of Under- 
Secretaries. Lord Fawn was a lord, and even Commoners were in 
the Cabinet. ‘Of course he is,” said Lizzie; ‘but | shan’t have 
my drawing-room made a Cabinet. They shan’t come here.” And 
then again on the Tuesday evening she displayed her independence. 
“As for those women down at Richmond, I don’t mean to be overrun 
by them, I can tell you. I said I would go there, and of course I 
shall keep my word.” 

“T think you had better go,” said Miss Macnulty. 

“Of course, I shall go. I don’t want anybody to tell me where 
I’m to go, my dear, and where I’m not. But it’ll be about the first 
and the last visit. And as for bringing those dowdy girls out in 
London, it’s the last thing I shall think of doing. Indeed, I doubt 
whether they can afford to dress themselves.” As she went up to 
bed on the Tuesday evening, Miss Macnulty doubted whether the 
match would go on. She never believed her friend’s statements ; but 
if spoken words might be supposed to mean anything, Lady Eustace’s 
words on that Tuesday betokened a strong dislike to everything 
appertaining to the Fawn family. She had even ridiculed Lord 
Fawn himself, declaring that he understood nothing about anything 
beyond his office. 

And, in truth, Lizzie almost had made up her mind to break it 
off. All that she would gain did not seem to weigh down with 
sufficient preponderance all that she would lose. Such were her 
feelings on the ‘Tuesday night. But on the Wednesday morning she 
received a note which threw her back violently upon the Fawn 
interest. The note was as follows. ‘ Messrs. Camperdown and Son 
present their compliments to Lady Eustace. They have received 
instructions to proceed by law for the recovery of the Eustace 
diamonds, now in Lady Eustace’s hands, and will feel obliged to 
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Lady Eustace if she will communicate to them the name and address 
of her attorney. 62, New Square, May 30, 186—.” The effect of 
this note was to drive Lizzie back upon the Fawn interest. She was 
frightened about the diamonds, and was, nevertheless, almost deter- 
mined not to surrender them. At any rate, in such a strait she 
would want assistance, either in keeping them or in giving them up. 
The lawyer’s letter afflicted her with a sense of weakness, and there 
was strength in the Fawn connexion. As Lord Fawn was so poor, 
perhaps he would adhere to the jewels. She knew that she could 
not fight Mr. Camperdown with no other assistance than what 
Messrs. Mowbray and Mopus might give her, and therefore her heart 
softened towards her betrothed. ‘I suppose Frederic will be here 
to-day,”’ she said to Miss Macnulty, as they sat at breakfast together 
about noon. Miss Macnulty nodded. ‘‘ You can have a cab, you 
know, if you like to go anywhere.” Miss Macnulty said she thought 
she would go to the National Gallery. ‘And you can walk back, 
you know,” said Lizzie. “I can walk there and back too,” said 
Miss Macnulty,—in regard to whom it may be said that the last 
ounce would sometimes almost break the horse’s back. 

“ Frederic” came and was received very graciously. Lizzie had 
placed Mr. Camperdown’s note on the little table behind her, beneath 
the Bible, so that she might put her hand upon it at once, if she 
could make an opportunity of showing it to her future husband. 
“ Frederic” sat himself beside her, and the intercourse for a while 
was such as might be looked for between two lovers of whom one 
was a widow, and the other an Under-Secretary of State from the 
India Office. They were loving, but discreetly amatory, talking 
chiefly of things material, each flattering the other, and each hinting 
now and again at certain little circumstances of which a more accu- 
rate knowledge seemed to be desirable. The one was conversant 
with things in general, but was slow; the other was quick as a 
lizard in turning hither and thither, but knew almost nothing. 
When she told Lord Fawn that the Ayrshire estate was “her own, 
to do what she liked with,” she did not know that he would certainly 
find out the truth from other sources before he married her. Indeed, 
she was not quite sure herself whether the statement was true or 
false, though she would not have made it so frequently had her idea 
of the truth been a fixed idea. It had all been explained to her ;— 
but there had been something about a second son, and there was no 
second son. Perhaps she might have a second son yet,—a future 
little Lord Fawn, and he might inherit it. In regard to honesty, 
the man was superior to the woman, because his purpose was declared, 
and he told no lies ;—but the one was as,mercenary as the other. It 
was not love that had brought Lord Fawn to Mount Street. 

«What is the name of your place in Ireland?” she asked. 
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“There is no house, you know.” 

‘«‘ But there was one, Frederic ?” 

«The town-land where the house used to be, is called Killeagent. 
The old demesne is called Killaud.” 

“What pretty names! and—and—-; does it go a great many 
miles?” Lord Fawn explained that it did run a good many miles 
up into the mountains. ‘ How beautifully romantic!” said Lizzie. 
“‘ But the people live on the mountain and pay rent ?” 

Lord Fawn asked no such inept questions respecting the Ayrshire 
property, but he did inquire who was Lizzie’s solicitor. ‘Of course 
there will be things to be settled,” he said, “and my lawyer had 
better see yours. Mr. Camperdown is a 

“ Mr. Camperdown!” almost shrieked Lizzie. Lord Fawn then 
explained, with some amazement, that Mr. Camperdown was his 
lawyer. As far as his belief went, there was not a more respectable 
gentleman in the profession. Then he inquired whether Lizzie had 
any objection to Mr. Camperdown. ‘“ Mr. Camperdown was Sir Flo- 
rian’s lawyer,” said Lizzie. 

“That will make it all the easier, I should think,” said Lord 
Fawn. 

“T don’t know how that may be,” said Lizzie, trying to bring her 
mind to work upon the subject steadily. “ Mr. Camperdown has been 
very uncourteous to me ;—I must say that; and, as I think, unfair. 
Tle wishes to rob me now of a thing that is quite my own.” 

“ What sort of a thing ?” asked Lord Fawn slowly. 

« A very valuable thing. I'll tell you all about it, Frederic. Of 
course I’ll tell you everything now. I never could keep back 
anything from one that I loved. It’s not my nature. There; you 
might as well read that note.” Then she put her hand back and 
brought Mr. Camperdown’s letter from under the Bible. Lord 
Fawn read it very attentively, and as he read it there came upon 
him a great doubt. What sort of woman was this to whom he had 
engaged himself because she was possessed of an income? That 
Mr. Camperdown should be in the wrong in such a matter was an 
idea which never occurred to Lord Fawn. There is no form of belief 
stronger than that which the ordinary English gentleman has in the 
discretion and honesty of his own family lawyer. What his lawyer 
tells him to do, he does. What his lawyer tells him to sign, he 
signs. He buys and sells in obedience to the same direction, and feels 
perfectly comfortable in the possession of a guide who is responsible 
and all but divine. ‘ What diamonds are they ?” asked Lord Fawn 
in a very low voice. 

“They are my own,—altogether my own. Sir Florian gave them 
tome. When he put them into my hands, he said that they were 
to be my own for ever and ever. ‘There’ said he,—‘ those are 
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yours to do what you choose with them.’ After that they oughtn’t to 
ask me to give them back,—ought they ? If you had been married 
before, and your wife had given you a keepsake,—to keep for ever 
and ever, would you give it up to alawyer? You would not like 
it ;—-would you, Frederic?” She had put her hand on his, and was 
looking up into his face as she asked the question. Again, perhaps, 
the acting was a little overdone ; but there were tears in her eyes, 
and the tone of her voice was perfect. 

“Mr. Camperdown calls them Eustace diamonds,—family dia- 
monds,” said Lord Fawn. ‘ What do they consist of ? What are 
they worth ?” 

“ll show them to you,” said Lizzie, jumping up and hurrying 
out of the room. Lord Fawn, when he was alone, rubbed his hands 
over his eyes and thought about it all. It would be a very harsh 
measure, on the part of the Eustace family and of Mr. Camperdown, 
to demand from her the surrender of any trinket which her late 
husband might have given her in the manner described. But it 
was, to his thinking, most improbable that the Eustace people or the 
lawyer should be harsh to a widow bearing the Eustace name. The 
Eustaces were by disposition lavish, and old Mr. Camperdown was 
not one who would be strict in claiming little things for rich clients. 
And yet here was his letter, threatening the widow of the late 
baronet with legal proceedings for the recovery of jewels which had 
been given by Sir Florian himself to his wife as a keepsake! 
Perhaps Sir Florian had made some mistake, and had caused to be 
set in a ring or brooch for his bride some jewel which he had 
thought to be his own, but which had, in truth, been an heir- 
loom. If so, the jewel should, of course, be surrendered,—or re- 
placed by one of equal value. He was making out some such solu- 
tion, when Lizzie returned with the morocco case in her hand. “It 
was the manner in which he gave it to me,” said Lizzie, as she 
opened the clasp, ‘ which makes its value to me.” 

Lord Fawn knew nothing about jewels, but even he knew that if 
the circle of stones which he saw, with a Maltese cross appended to 
it, was constituted of real diamonds, the thing must be of great 
value. And it occurred to him at once that such a necklace is not 
given by a husband even to a bride in the manner described by 
Lizzie. A ring, or brooch, or perhaps a bracelet, a lover or a loving 
lord may bring in his pocket. But such an ornament as this on 
which Lord Fawn was now looking, is given in another sort of way. 
He felt sure that it was so, even though he was entirely ignorant of 
the value of the stones. “ Do you know what it is worth?” he 
asked. 

Lizzie hesitated a moment, and then remembered that “ Fre- 
deric,” in his present position in regard to herself, might be glad to 
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assist her in maintaining the possession of a substantial property. 
“TI think they say its value is about—ten thousand pounds,” she 
replied. 

“Ten—thousand—pounds!” Lord Fawn rivetted his eyes upon 
them. 

“That’s what I’m told,—by a jeweller.” 

“ By what jeweller ?” 

“A man had to come and see them,—about some repairs,—-or 
something of that kind. Poor Sir Florian wished it. And he 
said so.” 

“What was the man’s name ?” 

“T forget his name,” said Lizzie, who was not quite sure whether 
her acquaintance with Mr. Benjamin would be considered respectable. 

“Ten thousand pounds! You don’t keep them in the house ;— 
do you?” 

“‘T have an iron case up-stairs for them ;—ever so heavy.” 

“ And did Sir Florian give you the iron case ?” 

Lizzie hesitated for a moment. ‘ Yes,” said she. “That is,— 
no. But he ordered it to be made; and then it came,—after he 
was—dead.” 

“ He knew their value, then ?” 

“Oh dear, yes. Though he never named any sum. He told me, 
however, that they were very—very valuable.” 

Lord Fawn did not immediately recognise the falseness of every 
word that the woman said to him, because he was slow and could 
not think and hear at the same time. But he was at once involved 
in a painful maze of doubt and almost of dismay. An action for the 
recovery of jewels brought against the lady whom he was engaged 
to marry, on behalf of the family of her late husband, would not 
suit him at all. To have his hands quite clean, to be above all evil 
report, to be respectable, as it were, all round, was Lord Fawn’s. 
special ambition. He was a poor man, and a greedy man, but he 
would have abandoned his official salary at a moment’s notice, rather 
than there should have fallen on him a breath of public opinion 
hinting that it ought to be abandoned. He was especially timid, 
and lived in a perpetual fear lest the newspapers should say some- 
thing hard of him. In that matter of the Sawab he had been very 
wretched, because Frank Greystock had accused him of being an 
administrator of tyranny. He would have liked his wife to have ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds very well; but he would rather 
go without a wife for ever,—and without a wife’s fortune,—than 
marry a woman subject to an action for claiming diamonds not her 
own. “TI think,” said he, at last, “that if you were to put them 
into Mr. Camperdown’s hands “ 

“Into Mr. Camperdown’s hands!” 
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« And then let the matter be settled by arbitration———” 

“ Arbitration? That means going to law?” 

“No, dearest,—that means not going to law. The diamonds 
would be entrusted to Mr. Camperdown. And then some one would 
be appointed to decide whose property they were.” 

“ They’re my property,” said Lizzie. 

“ But he says they belong to the family.” 

“ He’ll say anything,” said Lizzie. 

“My dearest girl, there can’t be a more respectable man than Mr. 
Camperdown. You must do something of the kind, you know.” 

“T shan’t do anything of the kind,” said Lizzie. ‘Sir Florian 
Eustace gave them to me, and I shall keep them.” She did not look 
at her lover as she spoke ; but he looked at her, and did not like the 
change which he saw on her countenance. And he did not like the 
circumstances in which he found himself placed. “ Why should 
Mr. Camperdown interfere?” continued Lizzie. “If they don’t 
belong to me, they belong to my son ;—and who has so good a right 
to keep them for him as 1 have? Lut they belong to me.” 

“They should not be kept in a private house like this at all, if 
they are worth all that money.” 

“Tf I were to let them go, Mr. Camperdown would get them. 
Tuere’s nothing he wouldn’t do to get them. Oh, Frederic, I hope 
you'll stand to me, and not see me injured. Of course I only want 
them for my darling child.” 

“Frederic’s” face had become very long, and he was much dis- 
turbed in his mind. He could only suggest that he himself would 
go and see Mr. Camperdown, and ascertain what ought to be done. 
To the last, he adhered to his assurance that Mr. Camperdown could 
do no evil ;—till Lizzie, in her wrath, asked him whether he believed 
Mr. Camperdown’s word before hers. ‘I think he would under- 
stand a matter of business better than you,” said the prudent lover. 

“fe wants to rob me,” said Lizzie, “and I shall look to you to 
prevent it.” 

When Lord Fawn teok his leave,—which he did not do till he 
had counselled her again and again to leave the matter in Mr. 

Jamperdown’s hands,—the two were not in good accord together. 
It was his fixed purpose, as he declared to her, to see Mr. Camper- 
down ; and it was her fixed purpose,—so, at least, she declared to 
him,—to keep the diamonds, in spite of Mr. Camperdown. “But, 
my dear, if it’s decided against you——” said Lord Fawn gravely. 

“Tt can’t be decided against me, if you stand by me as you ought 
to do.” 

“JT can do nothing,” said Lord Fawn, in a tremor. Then Lizzie 
looked at him,—and her look, which was very eloquent, called him 
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a poltroon as plain as a look could speak. Then they parted, and 
the signs of affection between them were not satisfactory. 

The door was hardly closed behind him before Lizzie .began to 
declare to herself that he shouldn’t escape her. It was not yet 
twenty-four hours since she had been telling herself that she did not 
like the engagement and would break it off; and now she was 
stamping her little feet, and clenching her little hands, and swearing 
to herself by all her gods, that this wretched, timid lordling should 
not get out of her net. She did, in truth, despise him because he 
would not clutch the jewels. She looked upon him as mean and 
paltry because he was willing to submit to Mr. Camperdown. But 
still she was prompted to demand all that could be demanded from 
her engagement,—because she thought that she perceived a some- 
thing in him which might produce in him a desire to be relieved 
from it. No! he should not be relieved. He should marry her. 
And she would keep the key of that iron box with the diamonds, 
and he should find what sort of a noise she would make, if he 
attempted to take it from her. She closed the morocco case, 
ascended with it to her bedroom, locked it up in the iron safe, 
deposited the little patent key in its usual place round her neck, and 
then seated herself at her desk; and wrote letters te her various 
friends, making known to them her engagement. Hitherto she had 
told no one but Miss Macnulty,—and, in her doubts, had gone so 
far as to desire Miss Macnulty not to mention it. Now she was 
resolved to blazon forth her engagement before all the world. 

The first “ friend” to whom she wrote was Lady Linlithgow. The 


reader shall see two or three of her letters, and that to the countess 
shall be the first. 


“My pear Aunt, 

“When you came to see me the other day, I cannot say 
that you were very kind to me, and I don’t suppose you care very 
much what becomes of me. But I think it right to let you know 
that I am going to be married. I am engaged to Lord Fawn, who, 
as you know, is a peer, and a member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and a nobleman of great influence. I do not suppose that even you 
can say anything against such an alliance. 

“T am, your affectionate niece, 
“ Ext. Eustace.” 


Then she wrote to Mrs. Eustace, the wife of the Bishop of Bobs- 
borough. Mrs. Eustace had been very kind to her in the first days 
of her widowhood, and had fully recognised her as the widow of the 
head of her husband’s family. Lizzie had liked none of the 
Bobsborough people. They were, according to her ideas, slow, 
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respectable, and dull. But they had not found much open fault with 
her, and she was aware that it was for her interest to remain on good 
terms with them. Her letter, therefore, to Mrs. Eustace was some- 
what less acrid than that written to her aunt Linlithgow. 


“My pEAR Mrs. Eustace, 

“‘T hope you will be glad to hear from me, and will not be 
sorry to hear my news. Jam going to be married again. Of course 
I am not about to take a step which is in every way so very im- 
portant without thinking about it a great deal. But I am sure it 
will be better for my darling little Florian in every way ; and as for 
myself, I have felt for the last two years how unfitted I have been to 
manage everything myself. I have therefore accepted an offer made 
to me by Lord Fawn, who is, as you know, a peer of Parliament, 
and a most distinguished member of her Majesty’s Government ; and 
he is, too, a nobleman of very great influence in every respect, 
and has a property in Ireland, extending over ever so many miles, 
and running up into the mountains. His mansion there is called 
Killmage, but I am not sure that I remember the name quite rightly. 
I hope I may see you there some day, and the dear bishop. I look 
forward with delight to doing something to make those dear Irish 
happier. The idea of rambling up into our own mountain charms 
me, for nothing suits my disposition so well as that kind of solitude. 

“Of course Lord Fawn is not so rich a man as Sir Florian, but I 


~ never looked to riches for my happiness. Not but what Lord Fawn 


has a good income from his Irish estates ; and then, of course, he is 
paid for doing Her Majesty’s Government ;—so there is no fear that 
he will have to live upon my jointure, which, of course would not be 
right. Pray tell the dear bishop and dear Margaretta all this, with 
my love. You will be happy, I know, to hear that my little Flo is 
quite well. He is already so fond of his new papa ! ””—Lizzie’s turn 
for lying was exemplified in this last statement, for, as it happened, 
Lord Fawn had never yet seen the child. 
‘‘ Believe me to be always your most affectionate niece, 
« Ext. Eustace.” 


There were two other letters,—one to her uncle, the dean, and 
the other to her cousin Frank. There was great doubt in her mind 
as to the expediency of writing to Frank Greystock ; but at last she 
decided that she would do it. The letter to the dean need not be 
given in full, as it was very similar to that written to the bishop’s 
wife. The same mention was made of her intended husband’s peer- 
age, and the same allusion to Her Majesty’s Government,—a phrase 
which she had heard from Lord Fawn himself. She spoke of the 
Irish property, but in terms less glowing than she had used in 
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writing to the lady, and ended by asking for her uncle’s congratula- 
tion—and blessing. Her letter to Frank was as follows, and, 
doubtless, as she wrote it, there was present to her mind a re- 
membrance of the fact that he himself might have offered to her, 
and have had her if he would. 


“My pear Cousin, 

“ As I would rather that you should hear my news from 
myself than from any one else, I write to tell you that I am going 
to be married to Lord Fawn. Of course I know that there are 
certain matters as to which you and Lord Fawn do not agree,—in 
politics, I mean; but still I do not doubt but you will think that he 
is quite able to take care of your poor little cousin. It was only 
settled a day or two since, but it has been coming on ever so long. 
You understand all about that ;—don’t you? Of course you must 
come to my wedding, and be very good to me,—a kind of brother, 
you know; for we have always been friends ;—haven’t we? And 
if the dean doesn’t come up to town, you must give me away. And 
you must come and see me ever so often ; for I have a sort of feeling 
that I have no one else belonging to me that I call really my own, 
except you. And you must be great friends with Lord Fawn, and 
must give up saying that he doesn’t dohis work properly. Of course 
he does everything better than anybody else could possibly do it,— 
except Cousin Frank. 

“TI am going down next week to Richmond. Lady Fawn has 
insisted on my staying there for a fortnight. Oh, dear, what shall I 
do all the time? You must positively come down and see me,—and 
see somebody else too! Only, you naughty coz! you mustn’t break 
a poor girl’s heart. 

“ Your affectionate cousin, 
« Ext. Evsrace.” 


Somebody, in speaking on Lady Eustace’s behalf, and making the 
best of her virtues, had declared that she did not have lovers. 
Hitherto that had been true of her ;—but her mind had not the less 
dwelt on the delight of a lover. She still thought of a possible 
Corsair who would be willing to give up all but his vices for her love, 
and for whose sake she would be willing to share even them. It was 
but a dream, but nevertheless it pervaded her fancy constantly. Lord 
Fawn,—peer of Parliament, and member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as he was,—could not have been such a lover to her. Might 
it not be possible that there should exist something of romance 
between her and her cousin Frank? She was the last woman in the 
world to run away with a man, or to endanger her position by a 
serious indiscretion; but there might, perhaps, be a something 
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between her and her cousin,—a Jiaison quite correct in its facts, a 
secret understanding, if nothing more,—a mutual sympathy, which 
should be chiefly shown in the abuse of all their friends,—and in this 
she could indulge her passion for romance and poetry. 


CuarrTer XI. 
LORD FAWN AT HIS OFFICE. 


THE news was soon all about London,—as Lizzie had intended. She 
had made a sudden resolve that Lord Fawn should not escape her, 
and she had gone to work after the fashion we have seen. Frank 
Greystock had told John Eustace, and John Eustace had told Mr. 
Camperdown before Lord Fawn himself, in the slow prosecution of 
his purpose, had consulted the lawyer about the necklace. ‘God 
bless my soul ;—-Lord Fawn!” the old lawyer had said when the 
news was communicated to him. ‘ Well,—yes;—he wants money. 
I don’t envy him; that’s all. We shall get the diamonds now, 
John. Lord Fawn isn’t the man to let his wife keep what doesn’t 
belong to her.” Then, after a day or two, Lord Fawn had himself 
gone to Mr. Camperdown’s chambers. “I believe I am to con- 
gratulate you, my lord,” said the lawyer. “I’m told you are going 
to marry ; well, I mustn’t really say another of my clients, but 
the widow of one of them. Lady Eustace is a very beautiful woman, 
and she has a very pretty income too. She has the whole of the 
Scotch property for her life.” 

“ It’s only for her life, I suppose ?” said Lord Fawn. 

“ Oh no, no ;—of course not. There’s been some mistake on her 
part;—at least, so I’ve been told. Women never understand. It’s 
all as clear as daylight. Had there been a second son, the second 
son would have had it. As it is, it goes with the rest of the property 
—just as it ought to do, you know. Four thousand a year isn’t so 
bad, you know, considering that she isn’t more than a girl yet, and 


that she hadn’t sixpence of her own. When the admiral died, there 
wasn’t sixpence, Lord Fawn.” 

“So I have heard.” 

“ Not sixpence. It’s all Eustace money. She had six or eight 
thousand pounds, or something like that, besides. She’s as lovely a 
young widow as I ever saw,—and very clever.” 

“Yes ;—she is clever.” 

“ By-the-bye, Lord Fawn, as you have done me the honour of 
calling,—there’s a stupid mistake about some family diamonds.” 

“It is in respect of them that I’ve come,” said Lord Fawn. Then 
Mr. Camperdown, in his easy, off-hand way, imputing no blame to 
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the lady in the hearing of her future husband, and declaring his 
opinion that she was doubtless unaware of its value, explained the 
matter of the necklace. Lord Fawn listened, but said very little. 
He especially did not say that Lady Eustace hadjhad the stones 
valued. ‘ They’re real, I suppose?” he asked. Mr. Camperdown 
assured him that no diamonds more real had ever come from Gol- 
conda, or passed through Mr. Garnett’s hands. ‘ They are as well 
known as any family diamonds in England,” said Mr. Camperdown. 
“She has got into bad hands,—continued Mr. Camperdown. “ Mow- 
bray and Morpus ;—horrible people; sharks, that make one blush 
for one’s profession ; and I was really afraid there would have been 
trouble. But, of course, it’ll be all right now ;—and if she’ll only 
come to me, tell her I’ll do everything I can to make things straight 
and comfortable for her. If she likes to have another lawyer, of 
course, that’s all right. Only make her understand who Mowbray 
and Mopus are. It’s quite out of the question, Lord Fawn, that 
your wife should have anything to do with Mowbray and Mopus.” 
Every word that Mr. Camperdown said was gospel to Lord Fawn. 

And yet, as the reader will understand, Mr. Camperdown had by 
no means expressed his real opinion in this interview. He had 
spoken of the widow in friendly terms,—declaring that she was 
simply mistaken in her ideas as to the duration of her interest in the 
Scotch property, and mistaken again about the diamonds ;—whereas 
in truth he regarded her as a dishonest, lying, evil-minded harpy. 
Had Lord Fawn consulted him simply as a client, and not have 
come to him an engaged lover, he would have expressed his opinion 
quite frankly ; but it is not the business of a lawyer to tell his client 
evil things of the lady whom that client is engaged to marry. In 
regard to the property he spoke the truth, and he spoke what he 
believed to be the truth when he said that the whole thing would no 
doubt now be easily managed. When Lord Fawn took his leave, 
Mr. Camperdown again declared to himself that as regarded money 
the match was very well for his lordship; but that, as regarded the 
woman, Lizzie was dear at the price. ‘ Perhaps he doesn’t mind 
it,” said Mr. Camperdown to himself, “ but I wouldn’t marry such a 
woman myself, though she owned all Scotland.” 

There had been much in the interview to make Lord Fawn 
unhappy. In the first place, that golden hope as to the perpetuity 
of the property was at an end. He had never believed that it was 
so; but a man may hope without belicving. And he was quite sure 
that Lizzie was ‘bound to give up the diamonds,—and would ulti- 
mately be made to give them up. Of any property in them, as 
possibly accruing to him, he had not thought much ;—but he could 
not abstain from thinking of the woman’s grasp upon them. Mr. 
Camperdown’s plain statement, which was gospel to him, was 
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directly at variance with Lizzie’s story. Sir Florian certainly 
would not have given such diamonds in such a way. Sir Florian 
would not have ordered a separate iron safe for them, with a view 
that they might be secure in his wife’s bed-room. And then she had 
had them valued, and manifestly was always thinking of her treasure. 
It was very well for a poor, careful peer to be always thinking of his 
money, but Lord Fawn was well aware that a young woman such as 
Lady Eustace should have her thoughts elsewhere. As he sat sign- 
ing letters at the India Board, relieving himself when he was left 
alone between each batch by standing up with his back to the fire- 
place, his mind was full of all this. He could not unravel truth 
quickly, but he could grasp it when it came to him. She was 
certainly greedy, false, and dishonest. And,—worse than all this, 
—she had dared to tell him to his face that he was a poor creature 
because he would not support her in her greed, and falsehoods, and 
dishonesty! Nevertheless, he was engaged to marry her! Then he 
thought of one Violet Effingham whom he had loved, and then 
came over him some suspicion of a fear that he himself was hard and 
selfish, And yet what was such a one as he to do? It was of 
course necessary for the maintenance of the very constitution of his 
country that there should be future Lord Fawns. There could be no 
future Lord Fawns unless he married ;—and how could he marry 
without money? ‘A peasant can marry whom he pleases,” said 
Lord Fawn, pressing his hand to his brow, and dropping one flap of 
his coat, as he thought of his own high and perilous destiny, standing 
with his back to the fire-place, while a huge pile of letters lay there 
before him waiting to be signed. 

It was a Saturday evening, and as there was no House there was 
nothing to hurry him away from the office. He was the occupier 
for the time of a large, well-furnished official room, looking out into 
St. James’s Park, and as he glanced round it he told himself that his 
own happiness must be there, and not in the domesticity of a quiet 
home. The House of Lords, out of which nobody could turn him, and 
official life,—as long as he could hold to it,—must be all in all to him. 
He had engaged himself to this woman, and he must—marry her. 
He did not think that he could now see any way of avoiding that 
event. Her income would supply the needs of her home, and then 
there might probably be a continuation of Lord Fawns. The world 
might have done better for him,—had he been able to find favour in 
Violet Effingham’s sight. He was a man capable of love,—and 
very capable of constancy to a woman true to him. ‘hen he wiped 
away a tear as he sat down to sign the huge batch of letters. As he 
read some special letter in which instructions were conveyed as to 
the efficiency of the Sawab’s claims, he thought of Frank Greystock’s 
attack upon him, and of Frank Greystock’s cousin. There had been 
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a time in which he had feared that the two cousins would become 
man and wife. At this moment he uttered a malediction against the 
member of Bobsborough, which might perhaps have been spared had 
the member been now willing to take the lady off his hands. Then 
the door was opened, and the messenger told him that Mrs. Hitta- 
way was in the waiting-room. Mrs. Hittaway, was, of course, at 
once made welcome to the Under-Secretary’s own apartment. 

Mrs. Hittaway was a strong-minded woman,—the strongest- 
minded probably of the Fawn family,—but she had now come upon 
a task which tasked all her strength to the utmost. She had told 
her mother that she would teil “ Frederic” what she thought about 
his proposed bride, and she had now come to carry out her threat. 
She had asked her brother to come and dine with her, but he had 
declined. His engagements hardly admitted of his dining with his 
relatives. She had called upon him at the rooms he occupied in 
Victoria Street,—but of course she had not found him. She could 
not very well go to his club ;—so now she had hunted him down 
at his office. From the very commencement of the interview 
Mrs. Hittaway was strong-minded. She began the subject of the 
marriage, and did so without a word of congratulation. “ Dear 
Frederic,” she said, “ you know that we have all got to look up to 
you.” 

“ Well, Clara,—what does that mean ?” 

“Tt means this,—that you must bear with me, if I am more 
anxious as to your future career than another sister might be.”’ 

“‘ Now I know you are going to say something unpleasant.” 

“Yes, I am, Frederic. I have heard so many bad things about 
Lady Eustace !” 

The Under-Secretary sat silent for awhile in his great arm-chair. 
“ What sort of evil things do you mean, Clara?” he asked at last. 
«‘ Evil things are said of a great many people,—as you know. I am 
sure you would not wish to repeat slanders.”’ 

Mrs. Hittaway was not to be silenced after this fashion. ‘“ Not 
slanders, certainly, Frederic. But when I hear that you intend to 
raise this lady to the rank and position of your wife, then of course 
the truth or falsehood of these reports becomes a matter of great 
moment to us all. Don’t you think you had better see Mr. Camper- 
down ?” 

“‘T have seen him.” 

«« And what does he say ?” 

“What should he say? Lady Eustace has, I believe, made some 
mistake about the condition of her property, and people who have 
heard it have been good-natured enough to say that the error has 
been wilful. That is what I call slander, Clara.” 

«And you have heard about her jewels?” Mrs. Hittaway was 
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alluding here to the report which had reached her as to Lizzie’s 
debt to Harter and Benjamin when she married Sir Florian ; but 
Lord Fawn of course thought of the diamond necklace. 

“Yes,” said he; “I have heard all about them. Who told you?” 

“ T have known it ever so long. Sir Florian never got over it.” 
Lord Fawn was again in the dark, but he did not choose to commit 
himself by asking further questions. ‘ And then her treatment of 
Lady Linlithgow, who was her only friend before she married, was 
something quite unnatural. Ask the dean’s people what they think 
of her. I believe even they would tell you.” 

‘Frank Greystock desired to marry her himself.” 

“‘Yes,—for her money, perhaps;—because he has not got a 
farthing in the world. Dear Frederic, I only wish to put you on your 
guard. Of course this is very unpleasant, and I shouldn’t do it if I 
didn’t think it my duty. I believe she is artful and very false. She 
certainly deceived Sir Florian Eustace about her debts ;—and he 
never held up his head after he found out what she was. If she has 
told you falsehoods, of course you can break it off. Dear Frederic, I 
hope you won’t be angry with me.” 

“Ts that all ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes ;—that is all.” 

“T’ll bear it in mind,” he said. ‘Of course it isn’t very pleasant. = 

“‘No;—I know it is not pleasant,” said Mrs. Hittaway rising, and 
taking her departure with an offer of affectionate sisterly greeting, 
whieh was not accepted with cordiality. 

It was very unpleasant. That very morning Lord Fawn had 
received letters from the Dean and the Bishop of Bobsborough 
congratulating him on his intended marriage,—both those worthy 
dignitaries of the Church having thought it expedient to verify 
Lizzie’s statements. Lord Fawn was, therefore, well aware that 
Lady Eustace had published the engagement. It was known to 
everybody, and could not be broken off without public scandal. 


Cuarrer XII. 
I ONLY THOUGHT OF IT. 


THERE was great perturbation down at Fawn Court. On the day 
fixed, Monday, June 6, Lizzie arrived. Nothing further had been 
said by Lady Fawn to urge the invitation ; but, in accordance with 
the arrangement already made, Lady Eustace, with her child, her 
nurse, and her own maid, was at Fawn Court by four o’clock. <A 
very long letter had been received from Mrs. Hittaway that morn- 
ing,—the writing of which must have seriously interfered with the 
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tranquillity of her Sunday afternoon. Lord Fawn did not make his 
appearance at Richmond on the Saturday evening,—nor was he seen 
on the Sunday. That Sunday was, we may presume, chiefly devoted 
to reflection. He certainly did not call upon his future wife. His 
omission to do so, no doubt increased Lizzie’s urgency in the matter 
of her visit to Richmond. Frank Greystock had written to congratu- 
late her. “ Dear Frank,” she had said in reply, “a woman situated 
as I am has so many things to think of. Lord Fawn’s position will 
be of service to my child. Mind you come and see me at Fawn 
Court. I count so much on your friendship and assistance.” 

Of course she was expected at Richmond,—although throughout 
the morning Lady Fawn had entertained almost a hope that she 
wouldn’t come. ‘He was only lukewarm in defending her,” Mrs. 
Hittaway had said in her letter, “and I still think that there may 
be an escape.” Not even a note had come from Lord Fawn himself, 
—nor from Lady Eustace. Possibly something violent might have 
been done, and Lady Eustace would not appear. But Lady Eustace 
did appear,—and, after a fashion, was made welcome at Fawn 
Court. 

The Fawn ladies were not good-.hypocrites. Lady Fawn had said 
almost nothing to her daughters of her visit to Mount Street, but 
Augusta had heard the discussion in Mrs. Hittaway’s drawing-room 
as to the character of the future bride. The coming visit had been 
spoken of almost with awe, and there was a general conviction in the 
dovecote that an evil thing had fallen upon them. Consequently, 
their affection to the new-comer, though spoken in words, was not 
made evident by signs and manners. Lizzie herself took care that 
the position in which she was received should be sufficiently declared. 
“It seems so odd that I am to come among you as a sister,” she 
said. The girls were forced to assent to the claim, but they assented 
coldly. “ He has told me to attach myself especially to you,” she 
whispered to Augusta. The unfortunate chosen one, who had but 
little strength af her own, accepted the position, and then, as the 
only means of escaping the embraces of her newly-found sister, 
pleaded the violence of a headache. ‘ My mother!” said Lizzie to 
Lady Fawn. “Yes, my dear,” said Lady Fawn. “ One of the girls 
had perhaps better go up and show you your room.” “I am very 
much afraid about it,” said Lady Fawn to her daughter Amelia. 
Amelia replied only by shaking her head. 

On the Tuesday morning there came a note from Lord Fawn to 
his lady-love. Of course the letter was not shown, but Lizzie 
received it at the breakfast table, and read it with many little smiles 
and signs of satisfaction. And then she gave out various little 
statements as having been made in that letter. He says this, and 
he says that, and he is coming here, and going there, and he will do 
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one thing, and he won’t do the other. We have often seen young 
ladies crowing over their lovers’ letters, and it was pleasant to see 
Lizzie crowing over hers. And yet there was but very little in 
the letter. Lord Fawn told her that what with the House and 
what with the Office, he could not get down to Richmond before 
Saturday ; but that on Saturday he would come. Then he signed 
himself “ yours affectionately, Fawn.” Lizzie did her crowing very 
prettily. The outward show of it was there to perfection,—so that 
the Fawn girls really believed that their brother had written an 
affectionate lover’s letter. Inwardly, Lizzie swore to herself, as she 
read the cold words with indignation, that the man should not 
escape her. 

The days went by very tediously. On the Wednesday and the 
Friday Lady Eustace made an excuse of going up to town, and 
insisted on taking the unfortunate Augusta with her. There was 
no real reason for these journeys to London,—unless that glance 
which on each occasion was given to the contents of the iron case 
was a real reason. The diamonds were safe, and Miss Macnulty was 
enjoying herself. On the Friday Lizzie proposed to Augusta that 
they should jointly make a raid upon the member of Her Majesty’s 
Government at his office; but Augusta positively refused to take 
such a step. ‘I know he would be angry,” pleaded Augusta. 
“‘Psha! who cares for his anger?” said Lizzie. But the visit was 
not made. 

On the Saturday,—the Saturday which was to bring Lord Fawn 
down to dinner,—another most unexpected visitor made his appear- 
ance. At about three o’clock Frank Greystock was at Fawn Court. 
Now it was certainly understood that Mr. Greystock had been told 
not to come to Fawn Court as long as Lucy Morris was there. 
“ Dear Mr. Greystock; I’m sure you will take what I say as I mean 
it,” Lady Fawn had whispered to him. ‘ You know how attached 
we all are to our dear little Lucy. Perhaps you know ” There 
had been more of it; but the meaning of it all was undoubtedly 
this,—that Frank was not to pay visits to Lucy Morris at Fawn 
Court. Now he had come to sce his cousin Lizzie Eustace. 

On this occasion Lady Fawn, with Amelia and two of the other 
girls, were out in the carriage. The unfortunate Augusta had been 
left at home with her bosom friend ;—while Cecilia and Nina were 
supposed to be talking French with Lucy Morris. They were all 
out in the grounds, sitting upon the benches, and rambling among 
the shrubberies, when of a sudden Frank Greystock was in the midst 
of them. Lizzie’s expression of joy at seeing her cousin was almost 
as great as though he had been in fact a brother. She ran up to 
him and grasped his hand, and hung on his arm, and looked up into 
his face, and then burst into tears. But the tears were not violent 
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tears. There were just three sobs, and two bright eyes full of water, 
and a lace handkerchief,—and then a smile. ‘Oh, Frank,” she 
said, “it does make one think so of old times!” Augusta had by 
this time been almost persuaded to believe in her,—though the 
belief by no means made the poor young woman happy. Frank 
thought that his cousin looked very well, and said something as to 
Lord Fawn being “the happiest fellow going.” ‘I hope I shall 
make him happy,” said Lizzie, clasping her hands together. 

Lucy meanwhile was standing in the circle with the others. It 
never occurred to her that it was her duty to run away from the 
man she loved. She had shaken hands with him, and felt something 
of affection in his pressure. She did believe that his visit was made 
entirely to his cousin, and had no idea at the moment of disobeying 
Lady Fawn. During the last few days she had been thrown very 
much with her old friend Lizzie, and had been treated by the future 
peeress with many signs of almost sisterly affection. ‘ Dear Lucy,” 
Lizzie had said, ‘‘ you can understand me. These people,—oh, they 
are so good, but they can’t understand me.” Lucy had expressed a 
hope that Lord Fawn understood her. “Oh, Lord Fawn,—well; 
yes; perhaps;—I don’t know. It so often happens that one’s 
husband is the last person to understand one.” 

“Tf I thought so, 1 wouldn’t marry him,” said Lucy. 

“Frank Greystock will understand you,” said Lizzie. It was 
indeed true that Lucy did understand something of her wealthy 
friend’s character, and was almost ashamed of the friendship. With 
Lizzie Greystock she had never sympathised, and Lizzie Eustace had 
always been distasteful to her. She already felt that the less she 
should see of Lizzie Fawn the better she should like it. 

Before an hour was over, Frank Greystock was walking round the 
shrubberies with Lucy,—and was walking with Lucy alone. It was 
undoubtedly the fact that Lady Eustace had contrived that it should 
be so. The unfitness of the thing recommended it toher. Frank 
could hardly marry a wife without a shilling. Lucy would cer- 
tainly not think at all of shillings. Frank,—as Lizzie knew,— 
had been almost at her feet within the last fortnight, and might, in 
some possible emergency, be there again. In the midst of such 
circumstances nothing could be better than that Frank and Lucy 
should be thrown together. Lizzie regarded all this as romance. 
Poor Lady Fawn, had she known it all, would have called it dia- 
bolical wickedness and inhuman cruelty. 

“ Well, Lucy ;—what do you think of it?” Frank Greystock said 
to her. 

“Think of what, Mr. Greystock ?” 

“You know what I mean ;—this marriage ?” 

“How should I be able to think? I have never seen them 
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together. I suppose Lord Fawn isn’t very rich. She is rich. And 
then she is very beautiful. Don’t you think her very beautiful ?” 

“Sometimes exquisitely lovely.” 

‘Everybody says so;—and I am sure it is the fact. Do you 
know ;—but perhaps you'll think I am envious.” 

“Tf I thought you envious of Lizzie, I should have to think you 
very foolish at the same time.” 

“T don’t know what that means ;’—she did know well enough 
what it meant;—-“ but sometimes to me she is almost frightful to 
look at.” 

“In what way?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell you. She looks like a beautiful animal that you 
are afraid to caress for fear it should bite you ;—an animal that 
would be beautiful if its eyes were not so restless, and its teeth so 
sharp and so white.” 

“‘ How very odd.” 

“ Why odd, Mr. Greystock ?” 

“‘ Because I feel exactly in the same way about her. I am not in 
the least afraid that she’ll bite me; and as for caressing the animal, 
—that kind of caressing which you mean,—it seems to me to be 
just what she’s made for. But, I do feel sometimes, that she’s like 
a cat.” 

“ Something not quite so tame as a cat,” said Lucy. 

“‘ Nevertheless she is very lovely,—and very clever Sometimes I 
think her the most beautiful woman I ever saw in the world.” 

“ Do you indeed ?” 

“She will be immensely run after as Lady Fawn. When she 
pleases she can make her own house quite charming. I never knew 
a woman. who could say pretty things to so many people at once.” 

“You are making her out to be a paragon of perfection, Mr. 
Greystock.” 

«« And when you. add to all the rest that she has four thousand a 
year, you must admit that Lord Fawn is a lucky man.” 

“T have said nothing against it.” 

“ Four thousand a year is a very great consideration, Lucy.” 

Lucy for a while said nothing. She was making up her mind that 
she would say nothing ;—that she would make no reply indicative 
of any feeling on her part. But she was not sufficiently strong to 
keep her resolution. “I wonder, Mr. Greystock,” she said, “that 
you did not attempt to win the great prize yourself. Cousins do 
marry.” 

He had thought of attempting it, and at this moment he would 
not lie to her. ‘The cousinship had nothing to do with it,” he said. 

“ Perhaps you did think of it.” 
“JT did, Lucy. Yes, I did. Thank God, I only thought of it.” 
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She could not refrain herself from looking up into his face and 
clasping her hands together. A woman never so dearly loves a man 
as when he confesses that he has been on the brink of a great crime, 
—but has refrained, and has not committed it. “I did think of it. 
I am not telling you that she would have taken me. 
reason whatever for thinking so.” 

“JT am sure she would,” said Lucy, who did not in the least know 
what words she was uttering. 

“Tt would have been simply for her money,—her money and her 
beauty. It would not have been because I love her.” 

“‘ Never,—never ask a girl to marry you, unless you love her, 
Mr. Greystock.” 

“Then there is only one that I can ever ask,” said he. There 
was nothing of course that she could say to this. If he did not 
choose to go further, she was not bound to understand him. But 
would he go further? She felt at the moment that an open declara- 
tion of his love to herself, would make her happy for ever, even 
though it should be accompanied by an assurance that he could not 
marry her. If they only knew each other,—that it was so between 
them,—that, she thought, would be enough for her. And as for 
him,—if a woman could bear such a position, surely he might bear 
it. ‘Do you know who that one is?” he asked. 

“‘ No,” she said,—shaking her head. 

“ Lucy, is that true?” 

‘What does it matter?” 

“Lucy ;—look at me, Lucy,” and he put his hand upon her arm. 

‘* No,—no,—no !”’ she said, 

“‘T love you so well, Lucy, that I never can love another. I have 
thought of many women, but could never even think of one, as a 
woman to love, except you. I have sometimes fancied I could 
marry for money and position,—to help myself on in the world by 
means of a wife;—but when my mind has run away with me, to 
revel amidst ideas of feminine sweetness, you have always—always 
been the heroine of the tale, as the mistress of the happy castle in 
the air.” 

“ Have I?” she asked. 

« Always,—always. As regards this,”—and he struck himself on 
“the breast,—“ no man was ever more constant. Though I don’t 
think much of myself as a man, I know a woman when I see her.” 
But he did not ask her to be his wife ;—nor did he wait at Fawn 
Court till Lady Fawn had come back with the carriage. 


AntTHuNY TROLLOPE. 
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“Si quelque brume obscurcit votre aurore, 


Leur disait-on, attendez le soleil. 
Ils répondaient :—Qu’importe que la stve 
Monte enrichir les champs ot nous passons ! 
Nous n’avons rien, arbres, fleurs, ni moissons. 
Est-ce pour nous que le soleil se léve ?”’ 
Berancer, Le Suicide. 


Tue author of the following study wrote in October, 1869: ‘We 
have to render ourselves an account of those proletarian souls, 
suffering in the midst of our society, and dreaming of a paradise of 
equality, to be won by them at a blow at the close of some exploit of 
audacity and despair. We have above all to busy ourselves in satis- 
fying, and that as swiftly as may be, their legitimate thirst for 
justice, if we would not expose the whole of human society to some 
disastrous commotion, by the side of which our political revolutions 
and our international wars would seem mere child’s play.’ * 

We now know the consequences of the neglect in which the 
proletarian souls have been left. We have now seen whither we 
have been led by that scornful and hostile refusal with which their 
‘legitimate thirst for justice’ has been so constantly rebuffed. The 
commotion that we foresaw has come to pass. It arose after a 
political revolution, after one of the bloodiest of international wars, 
and it has effaced both one and the other. 

Now that the social revolution has burst forth, every one starts in 
search of its causes. M. Jules Favre even has tried to explain the 
events that have arisen since the 18th of March. He accuses the 
Imperial régime of having been the cause of what he styles the 
insurrection of Paris, by erecting in the capital an excessive agglo- 
meration of workmen, and thus making of the great city ‘a National 
Workshop in permanence.’ He points out, moreover, to all other 
states the existence of the International Society as a universal 
danger, and he tries as well as he can to paint the entire working 
class as conspiring more or less directly, by means of this powerful 
society, against order and civilisation, wherever they are established. 
Here, as on so many other occasions, M. Jules Favre, under a large 
assumption of profundity, shows himself to be in fact extremely 
superficial ; he supposes himself a statesman, while he is in reality 
only the awkward advocate of a small class of privileged and isolated 
persons, whose impotence he reveals, when confronted with an 

(1) De la participation industrielle, Revue Moderne, 25 Octobre, 1869, p. 694. 
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association already considerable, to which, with peculiar impolicy, he 
attributes vastly exaggerated proportions. 

We explain nothing by generalities so commonplace as these. To 
say that the Imperial régime has been mischievous by raising beyond 
all measure the figure of the working population of Paris, is not to 
give any account of this very phenomenon of excessive agglomera- 
tion. To lead us to suppose that this surplus of population is un- 
worthy of any interest, and is made up of the most dangerous 
criminals from all countries, is to calumniate France, which, the 
assertions of M. Favre notwithstanding, furnishes the immense 
majority of the workmen of Paris. We may be pretty sure that it 
is not without motives that the labourers of the fields quit the calm 
life of the peasant to mingle in the agitation of the capital, at the 
risk of exposing themselves to cruel privations and to a want of work, 
which means ruin. We should have to seek these motives, to show 
that ignorance is the curse of the rural districts; that administrative 
centralisation attracts to Paris not only the political life of the 
country, but nearly the whole social movement; that the province, 
the department, the commune, stripped of all initiative, are dead 
centres, from which every intelligent and energetic man is natu- 
rally led to remove himself; that, in short, the military system still 
in operation, annually carries off from those centres the most active 
part of their male population, and that too for a period of seven years, 
at the end of which the soldier, having lost the habits of field-life, and 
indeed of all labour, strives to become a clerk, either in the public 
service or in some place of business, so that there are a thousand 
chances that he never returns to the country, but fixes himself for 
good in the capital. 

Add to these causes the concentration of capital in Paris, the 
great railroads which meet there from all parts of France, the 
immense attraction centred there, by the information that is gained 
if you only keep open eyes, by the variety of pleasures, by the 
infinite multiplicity of objects and persons, by the freedom one 
enjoys there, by the superabundance of life, movement, emotion, 
which form so striking a contrast with the complete atony of the 
provinces, and we shall have indicated at least the principal causes 
of that disproportionate increase of the population of Paris, of which 
M. Jules Favre complains. 

Thus approached, the problem is seen to possess quite a new 
interest. If we point out the evil in excessive centralisation, 
we indicate at the same moment the political remedy, which can lie 
in nothing else than an awakening of provincial life. But then we 
must be just, and recognise that centralisation, developed, it is true, 
by the First and Second Empires, is still not peculiarly the work 
of either one or the other; that our Bonapartes have found this 
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machine ready wound up; that they received it from the hands of 
the Revolution, personified in the Convention, and that they only 
perfected it. It may be painful to a republican and bourgeois, like 
M. Favre, to admit that the vice which he holds up is in its origin 
republican and bourgeois, but true statesmanship should have no 
such reserves. It is bound to pursue truth before all things, and 
not to stop short for any consideration of class, or sect, or party. 
We will try here to conform to these conditions. We shall aim at 
, exhibiting the Paris workman as he is, how he lives, how he amuses 
himself, where he learns his politics, what it is that makes him 
socialist. We shall thus learn the programme of the Parisian Red, 
and shall perceive that far from being out of the pale of human 
nature, he is only a spontaneous product of what is pompously styled 
modern civilisation, a civilisation that, resting to this hour on war 
between nation and nation, town and town, farm and farm, man 
and man, is still in so many respects sheer barbarism. Homo homint 
lupus, Hobbes said ; and this formula, true in his time, too true in 
our own epoch, will only cease to hold good after a new step has 
been taken in political science and social economy. 


I. 


Before describing how the workman of Paris lives, let us see 
whence he comes, and what sort of home he has. We have already 


seen how the conscription carries off the labourer from his province, 
le dépaysant, as they say, and throwing him intoacurrent that draws 
him sooner or later to the capital. We have also pointed out the 
other causes which combine to increase the population of Paris. It 
has been calculated that on an average a family of workmen fixed in 
this city at a given epoch, disappears in the third generation. <At 
that rate the population of the capital would rapidly fall away, but 
for the constant influx from the departments. We may say then that 
there is only an inconsiderable number of the inhabitants of Paris 
who are born there, and who really deserve the name of Parisians. 
It is to this circumstance that M. Haussmann referred, when he said 
that the population of the capital was composed in a great proportion 
of nomads, to whom they had a perfect right to refuse all municipal 
franchises, inasmuch as they had no title to control the administra- 
tion of a city in which they were not born, and which they were 
only visiting. Here, however, the clever prefect was either himself 
deceived, or he wished to deceive others; for if it is proved that a 
comparatively small number of the inhabitants of Paris first saw 
the light there, it is not less certain that a much greater number of 
provincials come to live and die there. The various quarters of Paris 
would even furnish by their special population and by their peculiar 
character a striking testimony in support of this assertion. Thus 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, the principal centre of joinery and cabinet 
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work, offers in ordinary times an almost German physiognomy, in 
consequence of the great number of Alsatians and Germans who 
live there. There are alleys and courts, which are the home of 
genuine tribes. The court St. Joseph, for instance, not far off from 
the Bastille, is exclusively inhabited by people from Auvergne. In 
the same way, the Savoyards and Nizzards have quarters of their 
own. Indeed, these, notwithstanding their life of privation, hardly 
deserve to be counted among workmen. Production is not their 
first object. They are employed in small huckstering and odd jobs. 
The retailers of fuel, the water-carriers, the itinerant tinkers, usually 
belong to these provinces. A small number of them fix themselves 
in Paris. They only come there to make money, in which they 
nearly always succeed. 

Another part of the population which really deserved the name of 
nomad is the Marchois. Being nearly all masons, the inhabitants of 
La Creuse come to the capital to earn enough to pay for a bit of land 
somewhere near their native spot, and on which they have had their 
eye fora long time. They nearly always succeed, by force of hard 
work and incredible privations, in acquiring the desired ownership. 

Apart from such categories as these, the majority of the workmen 
from the country end by settling in Paris. Let us see how the 
working population of the great city divides itself. In old days 
each craft had its own quarter. Many street-names still recall this 
custom. In the neighbourhood of the Halles, were the streets or 
quays, de la Ferronnerie, de |’ Aiguillerie, de la Poterie, de la Verrerie, 
de la Parcheminerie, de la Corderie, de la Mégisserie, de la Lingerie, 
and so forth. Certain names, in the same way, recalled the provincial 
or even foreign origin of the inhabitants. There were the streets 
Sainte Croix de la Bretonnerie, d’Augustine, de Perche, des Anglais, 
des Irlandais, &c. The city thus presented a tolerably complete 
organisation, with the double character of being the home of active 
corporations, and a sort of compendium of that France of which it 
is the capital. We will leave to the reader the task of finding in 
old London the home of the different trades. We will content our- 
selves with calling his attention to a rather curious fact, namely 
that the east of a city is usually poor, while the rich moves to the 
west, just as in our times civilisation has advanced from east to west. 

The administration of the later prefects of the Seine seems to 
have favoured this movement. What MM. Delessert and Ram- 
breteau began, was continued by M. Haussmann on a colossal scale. 
Notwithstanding the annexation of the towns of the banlieue, which 
seemed as if it should produce an equal increase in all directions, the 
capital extended itself much more on the side of the Champs Elyseés 
than in the direction of Charonne. A story is told, how in the spring 
of ’53, the new Emperor got down from his carriage one day under 
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the Arc de Triomphe, and striking the ground with his stick, said, 
‘Here, gentlemen, is the centre of new Paris.’ But the new city, 
built for a people of millionaires, rose at the western extremity of 
old Paris, while the buildings that were raised at the same time on 
the east are a long way, alike in point of number and importance, 
from balancing this excessive development of the luxurious habita- 
tions of the west. Here we touch one of the principal causes of 
the profound uneasiness which existed under Louis Philippe, which 
the empire considerably augmented, and which the war rendered 
intolerable. This cause is the more and more markedly visible 
separation of classes. 

The spécialité of Parisian production, the articles de Paris, is 
before all things an affair of taste. Ornaments, trinkets, bronzes, 
furniture, demand in all who assist in producing them, not only 
certain exquisite qualities, such as manual dexterity, cultivation of 
eye, nicety of touch, but also and above all a constant intercourse 
among one another, a daily exchange of discoveries and results. 
The exchange even goes further ; it establishes itself between producer 
and consumer, between the lady who gives the order and the work- 
woman who executes it, between the amateur who seeks and the artisan 
who produces. Now this constant exchange, possible and even easy, 
so long as classes and industries were mixed in a city of moderate 
proportions, how could it last in an enormous city, constructed for 
the rich alone? A dressmaker in the Chaussée @’Antin had only to 
descend into the street, to see how the fine lady wore her dresses ; 
she modified her fashions in consequence, her taste formed itself by 
daily contact with more cultivated classes. But to-day when this 
workwoman is forced, by the monstrous rise in rents, to go and shut 
herself up in some obscure and filthy alley of Belleville or Ménil- 
montant, she has to make really long journeys to see the fine world. 

On the other hand, high society, as people name rich society, feels 
the effect of this isolation. More and more separated every day from 
the working class, they are recalled by nothing to simplicity and 
good sense. They surrender themselves to the most disgusting 
vagaries of taste. Gold in their eyes hides all. A wise man once 
said to a statuary, who had covered with gilding a statue of Venus: 
‘Not able to make it beautiful, thou hast made it rich. Where 
did this happen? At Byzantium, under the lower Empire. Did the 
Parisians of M. Haussmann or of Napoleon know any better than the 
statuary? Did they understand beauty in any other sense? Evidently 
not. They took old Paris, the democratic city, where all classes were 
mixed, the modern Athens, where all classes touched; they disem- 
bowelled the living creature, threw far away the heart and the 
head, and pretended to refashion a new being without one or the 
other. We know what happened. The new creature could not 
live. Its production was at an end. Made only to digest, it thought 
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no more. Recent exhibitions have proved only too clearly that 
diminution of what used to be called French intelligence and 
Parisian taste. Neither in science, nor in industry, nor even in the 
arts, has France known how to keep, during these later years, the 
high place she had once won. 

The Parisian workman is often obliged to visit the handsome 
quarters of the town, while new buildings are ever thrusting him 
further away beyond the old barriers into vile habitations. In this 
condition, which is made for him, anything helps to irritate him. 
How can he find content in a home that is narrow, ill-lighted, foul, 
nearly without air, when he compares this wretched hole, for which 
he pays so dear, with the sumptuous chambers that he has either 
built or decorated in the rich quarters? Tis easy to denounce in 
eloquent homilies the spirit of envy that devours the lower classes. 
We should recognise that a true notion of justice mixes with the 
feeling. 

The desire to enjoy the fruits of his labour is especially likely to 
spring up in the mind of the French workman, who does not believe, 
any more than his master, in the reparations of a future life; who 
does not perceive for the right of this master, any other sanction 
than the material fact of possession; and whom, besides, universal 
suffrage invests with a share of sovereignty equal to that of the 
capitalist. Whatever may be said by those who have been justly 
called Mammonite writers, we can easily understand that the 
proletary who has just given his vote, finds it hard to resign himself 
to social serfage at the very moment when he feels himself politically 
sovereign. This striking contrast between his rights as citizen, and 
his condition of pariah in society, accompanies him everywhere, 
reproduces itself in every act of his life, and adds a perpetual gloom 
to exhausting labour and never abating privations. 

The partie de Paris, as those trades are called that supply luxury 
to the capital, has its season of feverish activity ; but it has, too, 
its fixed and foreseen returns of stoppage of work. Nothing 
more mournful for the workman, for the workwoman above all, 
than the sight of an unoccupied bench, and unused tools. The 
quarter has nothing pleasant in itself. The windows look out 
mostly on to a narrow and gloomy court, in which the children of 
the house ery and fight. The school is not far off, ’tis true; but 
shoes are wanting, the clothes of the little ones are in holes and 
rags, and the school that day is neglected. The unhappy children 
wallow in filth, and suffering themselves from the general discord 
and dirt, they make the others suffer also; and already pass for 
wicked, until the days when they are grown up, when the journals 
of order, which have never uttered a word of protest against this 
revolting and inhuman neglect, denounce them as criminal. 

Grave censors intervene at this point to blame the workman’s 
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want of providence. ‘Here are people who in the season earn 
whatever they please, for never were wages so high. Instead of 
saving for the dead season, which they know well enough will come 
round on a given day, they spend every farthing. How can one 
interest oneself in their misery ? If they only knew how to manage, 
a very few years would see them as much at their ease as their 
employers.’ But, we may answer, you are overlooking a par- 
ticularly important detail, and this is that nothing is so dear as 
being poor ; that the workwoman, urged to bring in her work, has no 
attention to spare for her housekeeping; that at mealtime she has 
brought in whatever is ready from the cookshop or bakehouse ; that 
these dealers, counting on the want of order, retail to the child who 
is sent for the meal, poor and unwholesome dishes at three times 
their proper value. Just the same happens with furniture, dress, 
and every other necessary. The workman generally takes them on 
credit, and pays at the week end, so that his savings are all taken 
from him in advance. Besides, how can you expect the workman to 
be a careful administratot ? His upbringing, which was the upbring- 
ing of the street, has never prepared him for being this. And we 
cannot be surprised at want of foresight and minute thrift in a man 
whose surroundings are so miserable from the beginning, and whom 
everything conspires to keep in a state that is so profitable to the 
crowd of parasites who live on his poor skin. 


II. 


The season of work is also that of pleasure. It is not uncommon 
to see husband and wife work, apart or at home, for whole days and 
nights without relaxation ; and then, the work done, the goods deli- 
vered, the wages drawn, they go for rest to the play. Whither do 
they go? What are the pieces that amuse them? In former times 
the Ambigu and Porte St. Martin were particularly attractive, with 
their long and terrible melodramas. This class of play, which was 
not without merit, for it produced artists like Frederick Lemaitre 
and Madame Dorval, and pieces like the Your de Nesle, Robert 
Macaire, and Jeanne, has fallen, ever since M. Haussmann’s demo- 
litions scattered to the four winds the play-houses that had grouped 
themselves on the ‘ Boulevard of Crime.’ The people had then a 
passion for good music. It is well known that the Théatre Lyrique 
made it its mission to make the great foreign or national master- 
pieces known. It had an amphitheatre to which the price was 
15 sous. This amphitheatre was invariably crowded, and Mdme. 
Pauline Viardot was never more warmly applauded in Orfeo than by 
the public that thronged it nightly. It is not irrelevant to notice 
that this new success of Gluck was the origin of the first triumphs of 
Offenbach. The coxcombs of quality thought that by applauding 
Orphée aux Enfers they avenged themselves for the simple enthu- 
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siasm with which the common people every night greeted the sublime 
music of Orfeo. One incident completed the contrast between the 
two publics. Another of Gluck’s pieces, A/ceste, was soon after per- 
formed at the Grand Opera, but there were no places at 15 sous, and 
Alceste had a very medium success, while Offenbach marched from 
triumph to triumph with the Belle Héléne, and the Grande Duchesse. 

The taste for music had already begun to show itself in the popu- 
lace in the time of Louis Philippe, when Wilhem founded the 
Orphéon, which soon in its turn gave birth to numbers of singing 
associations. It was then that Béranger wrote to Wilhem, his 
old friend, a letter in which are these lines— 


* Des classes qu’a peine on éclaire 
Xelevant les mceurs et les goits, 
Par toi, devenu populaire, 
L’art va leur faire un ciel plus doux. 
* * * * * 
Le concert, puisses-tu 1’ étendre 
A tout un monde divisé ! 
Les coeurs sont bien prés de s’entendre 
Quand les voix ont fraternisé.”’ 


Unfortunately, the Orphéon did little more than bring together 
the voices of the proletaries. If the education of the colleges had 
included music in its programmes, instead of being restricted to a 
dry and mechanical instruction for the children of a single class, the 


bourgesisie, the idea of Béranger and Wilhem would have been 
nearer realisation. The spirit of caste decided otherwise. Victorious 
in its contest with the nobility, the French bourgeoisie found nothing 
more urgent than to reconstitute for its own benefit an aristocratic 
society, and it provided a foundation in those official establishments 
that it adorns with the title of centres of public instruction, but to 
which the public is only admitted on payment. After a revolution 
that was made by all classes, by bourgeois, workmen, peasants, the 
legislators of 1791 declared that the State ought to create as speedily 
as possible ‘a public education common to all citizens, and gratuitous 
in respect of those parts of instruction that are indispensable to all.’ 
(Constit. of 1791.) Now here are eighty years gone, since this 
promise has been inscribed in the Law; what has been done to fulfil 
it, by the clamorous defenders of order and equality? We may count 
the establishments they have founded to keep in their own hands 
power and wealth, by substituting for the old privilege of noble 
birth, the assured preponderance of fortune. We know the design 
of the Ecole Polytechnique, meant to assure to the children of the 
bourgeoisie the high grades in the army, and the official positions in 
the administration. We know, too, that Saint Cyr is a nursery for 
officers, who bring into their relations with the soldiers an equal 
amount of insolence and incapacity. The different branches of 
industry are invaded by pupils from the special schools. So that the 
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workman, the soldier, the labourer, though invested as they are with 
a derisory political sovereignty, are everywhere kept in a condition of 
real inferiority, shut up in a circle of servitude that is all but 
impassable, from the fact of this absence of ‘an instruction common 
to all citizens,’ an education ‘ gratuitous in respect of those parts of 
instruction that are indispensable for all men.’ 

The inexorable law of progress opposes itself sturdily to all 
immobility. Whatever will not advance falls fatally back. This law 
applies in all its rigour to the French bourgeoisie. Deprived of that 
democratic character which would have made a genuine national 
education, its official instruction has been nothing more than a 
deplorable machine for specialties. God keep every friendly nation 
from specialists! The pretended principle of division of labour, 
doubtful as it is even in industry, is absolutely condemned in the 
matter of public instruction by the experience of France since the 
First Empire If the intellectual average has fallen in so perceptible 
a manner in this country, we have to seek the cause only in that 
exaggerated cultivation of specialties which is in such direct opposi- 
tion to the tendencies of an age that by the immense variety of its 
discoveries, makes of each branch of science, of art, and of industry 
itself, a true encyclopedia. If this were the place, it would be 
curious to show the majority of modern discoveries defiling before 
the Institute, from the steam engine and electric telegraph down- 
wards, and being all condemned as chimerical by that great reunion 
of official specialties. Let us add that the special commissions have 
never shown themselves any more clear-sighted, and that on two 
distinct occasions the French artillery commissions betrayed the 
interests of France, by rejecting in a spirit of routine, first the Dreyse 
musket, and then the Krupp gun. 

We see that the instruction given in the colleges, lyceums, and 
special schools, is incomplete as it is, because it is marked with the 
spirit of class. In these establishments everything is done with a 
view to opening to young men careers called liberal, that is bourgeois, 
absolutely distinct from the life of the workmen, who are looked upon 
as permanently destined for servile occupation. Thus understood, 
instruction may well be called public, but it is in no sense national. 
Nor has it anything in common with education properly so called, 
which is left to the family and the priest. But the bourgeois family 
is profoundly divided ; it is only too truly represented by Sardou in 
that Famille Benoiton, where the mother absorbed in luxury and 
pleasure is always absent, and where the father supposes himself to 
have done every duty when he has provided for material interests. 
As for the priests, they are too much absorbed by political ambition 
to think of forming men; they prefer to snare weak minds, and to 
gain means of influence by crafty conciliation of those interests in 
whose extreme division their power lies. In general, the priests, too, 
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belong to some International society, which turns them aside from 
their duty as Frenchmen: the majority turn towards Rome, some 
think of Geneva, while others look to Jerusalem. How do you 
suppose that there is any room left in these sacerdotal hearts for love 
of native land? Assuredly it is not from that side that aid will come 
to those who would fain try to regenerate this great country, by 
laying the foundations of a broad national education. And yet, 
unless an institution of this kind comes to put a stop to the revolution, 
by fulfilling its most sacred engagement, who can tell where there is 
to be a stay to that manifest decadence into which the isolation of 
classes is dragging France. In Switzerland and in Prussia, in each 
group of five there is one scholar; in France there is only one 
scholar for each group of twelve. 

Can we not understand how, with such a load of scorn upon his 
heart, the workman, thus profoundly separated from the bourgeois, 
becomes more and more indifferently disposed to gaiety. This 
increasing loss of gaiety is another proof of the evil which ravages 
France. Read all that is written for the stage in France, it will 
seem evident that frank, natural, spontaneous laughter, only comes 
to the Parisians in fits ever more qnd more rare. What replaces it 
is a spasmodic effort, against nature. It would be curious to com- 
pare two pieces constructed from the same matter. Take the Sa/t- 
imbanques and the Princesse de Trébizonde : they are the same farces 
personated by actors of equal talent; but in the first the gaiety 
flowed from the spring; there was a communion of joy between 
actor, author, and public. This communion has ceased to exist, and 
the actor has to resort to painful contortions, to provoke in the 
audience the unwholesome emotions which have nothing in common 
with true joy. 


III. 


The wine-sellers and café-keepers provide the workmen with a 
place of meeting that is always open—a sort of permanent club. It 
is there that he learns politics in reading newspapers, written much 
more to please than to instruct him. If he is still so ignorant, so 
destitute of good sense and judgment, if he is an idolater of certain 
names, whether to cherish them one moment and trample on them the 
next, the responsibility is not with him, but rests entirely on those 
who flatter his passions, on those unscrupulous writers who, eager 
for notoriety and still more for easy gain, are not ashamed of specu- 
lating on his ignorance, to win his vote and his pence. Let us say 
this, however, in exculpation of the workmen; they were not the 
first to encourage in journalists brutality of style, licence of thought, 
violence in personal attack. It was not for them that people set up 
the Figaro, the Gaulois, or the Paris Journal. Before publishing 
the Lanterne Rochefort was on the Figaro; the Lanterne itself was 
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sold for 8 sous, and the common people read it very little. It was 
the bourgeois who made the success of these publications, and when 
by-and-by the public began to read the Marseillaise, the Mot d’ Ordre, 
the Cri du Peuple, and the Pére Duchéne, they only copied a fashion 
which had been already set them by the class called superior. 

Besides the newspapers, the political instructors of the workmen 
are the orators of the public reunions. Another centre of political 
teaching is the workshop. In France, where the Government has a 
hand in all that is done, there is no industrial question which is not 
also a political question. The workmen pass quickly from the point 
which regards them immediately, to the wider political and social 
interests. We hold that of all the schools where he learns politics, 
the best for the workman is the shop. ‘True, the Parisian artisan 
does not shine in positive and practical solutions. He usually knows 
much better what he would like to see disappear, than what should 
be established in its stead. 


IV. 


Social interests touch the workmen much more closely than 
political privileges. Hence he is generally a socialist long before 
he is a republican. It requires extremely grave circumstances to 
draw a man like Tolain and his friends into the political field. After 
what has been said of the life of the Paris workman, of its constant 
gloom, its scanty pleasures, its want of instruction, is it hard to 
understand how he turns socialist ? Who would venture to demon- 
strate to him that all is perfect in a social state where all the priva- 
tions are on the side of those who produce, and all the delights of 
life for those who do nothing? Nor is this all, for we might even 
forgive the idle their inactive existence, if they would only be 
content to do nothing, but the great reproach that we have a right 
to address to them is not that they do nothing, but that they do ill. 
Most of the pleasures of a certain class of the rich are for the whole 
of society a permanent cause of ruin and immorality. Who trans- 
forms the Bourse into a vile gambling-house, and thus levies on the 
general production of the country enormous imposts for the benefit 
of his own degrading pleasures? And who ventures to decorate 
with the fine names of religion, family, property, public order, this 
exploitation of the producer by the do-nothing, of ignorance by cun- 
ning, of poverty by vice; and then to place at the service of this 
pretended order whole legions of priests, judges, administrators, and 
hired soldiers ? 

The Paris workman cannot take a step in the streets without 
meeting a thousand objects to suggest such reflections to him. 
Clearly, the conclusions to which he will come in this way will either 
be false, or at any rate marked with grave errors. Tis socialism will 
rapidly lean towards the overthrow of the whole present, and will be 
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much embarrassed to formulate a programme of the future. Eager 
for an activity which he believes must deliver him, he will give little 
heed to ideas of progressive amelioration, and pacific association. 
But whose fault is this? Who has left him alone, a prey to his 
ignorance, his bitterness, his grief? For years have we, the pacific 
socialists, raised aloft the standard of the conciliation of classes. We 
have gathered round this standard a certain number of enlightened 
and well-meaning workmen; but with a few noble exceptions, the 
whole bourgeois class has remained deaf to our appeal. Thus the 
workmen, for a moment encouraged in the pacific path by the news- 
paper, La Co-opération, have not been slow in quitting this path, 
when they saw that they were the only people inclined to conciliation, 
and when the bourgeois, invited by us, remained indifferent to all 
our solicitations, content to rest in a lively feeling for their own 
interests. 

What was to come into the head of the workman on the day when 
it seemed proved to him that the conciliation of interests is impos- 
sible, and that emancipation through pacific association is a mere 
chimera? Evidently on that day the desire would begin to grow 
hot within him of violently claiming his rights. The general state 
of the world carried him in the same direction. Does not violence 
nearly everywhere gain the day over virtue and justice? Does not 
success seem to absolve every man with daring and without scruple, 
from the bankrupt millionaire, to the pitiless practitioners of the 
policy of craft and fire and sword ? 

This remark throws into relief a very striking fact, which is this: 
—the Paris Red, animated with such furious rage against the bour- 
geois, is himself of the nature of a bourgeois. As soon as he thinks 
of resorting to force, when he organizes these enormous associations 
destined to put numbers on his side, when he seeks to turn to his 
advantage all the resources that the science of destruction had 
hitherto placed at the service of crowned tyrants alone, he only does 
what for more than a thousand years the bourgeoisie has done in its 
incessant contest with nobles and clergy. The very name of Commune 
is a reminiscence and an imitation of the bourgeois communes. What, 
after all, was the Commune which sprang from the events of the 
eighteenth of March? It was the Commune of Paris, an urban 
commune. And against whom did it defend itself? Against the 
turals; that is against the peasants represented more or less by 
chosen representatives. The National Guard, therefore, of the dif- 
ferent quarters were federated to defend a privilege, the right of the 
enlightened towns to force upon the ignorant country the form of 
government that pleased them. The workmen of these old faubourgs, 
which have become cities, and even great cities, the National Guards 
of Belleville, Menilmontant, Montrouge, received muskets in Sep- 
tember, 1870, with the same joy with which in March, 1848, they 
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received the title of elector. The objects of undeserved contempt to 
the bourgeoisie, they resolved to show that they were brave, and 
they have shown this completely, down to that last week from the 
22nd to the 29th of May, when they heroically defended, one after 
another, all the quarters of the great city, to come and die, heroic 
and unconquered, at the cemetery of Pére Lachaise on the tombs of 
their fathers. 

We cannot pretend in these pages to have developed many ideas, 
but there is one which has been incessantly present in our minds, 
and that we would fain leave in that of the reader. The workman 
of Paris assuredly has his faults. He is vain, as well as ignorant ; 
he is a little boastful; inclined like all ardent and imperfectly 
enlightened minds towards absolute systems; disputatious, a railer, 
extremely undisciplined. But he has admirable qualities He is 
active, generous, unwearied in work as in pleasure, ardent, coura- 
geous, naturally inclined to all that is grand and lofty, with a passion 
for justice, sober (in spite of all that his caluminators may have 
said on the progress of drunkenness, we keep this word, which is 
justified by the Paris workman’s faculty of living on next to nothing), 
generally obliging, cordial, and gay,—and gaiety is a noble gift 
in a being who has everything to suffer. But it will be said here, 
that in spite of all we can say in favour of the Paris workman, 
nothing could explain how so many violences were wrought, so many 
murders committed, so many works of destruction accomplished. 
Our answer is simple. The example of all these acts of revolt is 
unhappily not new. What class has given the common people a 
pattern? The bourgeoisie itself. The Parisian is a man whose 
mind has been warped by the divers Terrors that Catholicism has 
made to reign, one after another, over France, and by the traditions 
of the various bourgeois revolutions, from that of the twelfth century 
down to the Thermidorian reaction of 1794. Is not the Commune of 
Paris exactly like the bourgeois communes of Laon, Flanders, Italy, 
Germany? They ali massacre, pillage, and burn, and all proclaim 
with heroism an idea of justice, of resistance to odious oppression 
and iniquitous claims. The communcua is to the bourgeois what the 
communier is to the noble and the priest. How have things come to 
this pass? How have the bourgeoisie, emerging triumphantly from 
a succession of contests incessantly renewed for a thousand years, and 
triumphant by the aid of the workmen themselves, drawn themselves 
apart from the workmen? How have they claimed to succeed to 
the nobles, and to substitute the supremacy of cash for all the 
privileges of birth? What infatuation induces them to wish to 
resuscitate for the profit of capitalist feudality, all the privileges that 
were found so hateful when the military barons invoked such 
privileges against them ? 


AvucusTE DESMOULINS. 








THE USE OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 


Somre years back I wrote in the fly-leaf of my own copy of Mr. 
Froude’s History of England two extracts from two historians, the 
words of both of whom are commonly weighty. Gibbon tells us in 
a highly characteristic sentence, “It is not usually in the language 
of edicts and manifestos that we should search for the real character 
or the secret motives of princes.” Sismondi says, in a sentence no 
less characteristic, “ L’histoire véritable d’un pays est dans les grands 
faits qui s’enchainent les uns aux autres et que tout le monde peut 
saisir, non dans les correspondances secrétes par lesquelles des intri- 
gants cherchent a se tromper ies uns les autres, ou dans les procla- 
mations par lesquelles ils veulent tromper le public.” We may be 
sure that neither Gibbon nor Sismondi meant to undervalue the 
documentary sources of history; but it would seem as if they foresaw 
that it would some day be needful to raise a protest against the 
misapplication of those sources. Neither Gibbon nor Sismondi could 
have doubted that public and official documents of all kinds are 
among the most important sources of history, that for many purposes 
they are the most important sources of all. It is indeed true that, 
when they wrote, public and official documents were by no means so 
largely available as they are now. But they had quite enough expe- 
rience of such documents to know what they proved and what they did 
not prove. They saw that public documents were not always written 
in good faith ; they saw that the motives set forth in a treaty or a 
proclamation were not in all cases the real motives of its authors. But 
they must have learned that the mere fact that motives were often set 
forth which were not the real motives is in itself part of the history. 
A King cuts off his wife’s head one day and marries another wife the 
next morning. The common sense of mankind can see why he did 
so. But the Lord Chancellor, in a speech to the Parliament, assures 
the world that the King did not do it “in any carnal concupiscence,” 
and an Act of Parliament is passed, declaring that it was all done 
“of the King’s most excellent goodness,” “for the ardent love and 
fervent affection which his Highness bore to the conservation of the 
peace and amity of the realm and of the good and quiet governance 
thereof.” One man probably among all who have read the story has 
been so loyal a subject as to accept this explanation as not only 
actually but necessarily true. To Mr. Froude, and, I presume, to 
Mr. Froude alone, the fact that certain motives are asserted in an 
Act of Parliament is enough to prove that those were the real 
motives. In his own memorable words, “The precipitancy with 
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which Henry acted is to me a proof that he looked on matrimony as 
an indifferent official act which his duty required at the moment ; 
and if this be thought a novel interpretation of his motives, I have 
merely to say that I find it in the statute book.” 

We have here, to my thinking, one of the best examples of the 
state of mind against which Gibbon and Sismondi warned men 
beforehand. Into the details of the case I need not enter. Stronger 
hands than those of Mr. Froude have made the sixteenth century 
their own. Some day we shall no doubt learn from Mr. Brewer 
or Mr. Pocock everything about Anne Boleyn and Jane Seymour. 
I refer to the case as showing, as well as any case can show, what 
public documents prove and what they do not prove. The Act of 
Parliament would be the best of all evidence to prove, if there were 
any doubt about the matter, that Anne really was put to death on 
certain charges and that Henry presently married Jane instead. 
Now the main outlines of the history of the sixteenth century are so 
well known to every one that we find it hard to conceive that there 
could be any doubt about them, or that they could stand in need of 
this kind of proof. But, in ages for which our materials are less 
abundant, it often happens that the historian is glad indeed to light 
on a public document of any kind to prove events of exactly the 
same class as the beheading of Anne Boleyn and the marriage of 
Jane Seymour. A public document is often exactly what he needs to 
settle some point of time or place or circumstance which the evidence 
of chronicles leaves uncertain. On points of this kind a public 
document has no motive to mislead, and it is therefore the highest 
authority of all. A public document again gives information, such as 
can often be got from no other source, as to the formal and technical 
language of the age, the forms of legal procedure, the way in which 
public business of all kinds was carried on. We must indeed, in all 
times and places, allow for the tendency of all legal and formal 
language to be somewhat archaic, for the way in which forms 
and phrases survive as forms and phrases long after they have 
ceased to answer to any practical realities. Still, even in this very 
point of view, as preserving relics of what was real in past ages, the 
language of any public document, the forms of any public process, 
supply in themselves no small stock of teaching. But documents, 
and especially such a document as that of which we are now speak- 
ing, supply also a teaching of a higher kind. No amount of annals 
or journals or letters could make us understand the real state of 
things under Henry the Eighth half so clearly as the words of this 
Act of Parliament. Nothing could bring home to us in so lively a 
way at once the personal character of Henry and the relation in 
which he stood to his Parliament and to his people. There has 
not often been a tyrant who, if he took a fancy to some woman 
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other than his wife, would have thought it needful to go through 
all the cumbrous processes in which Henry delighted, the divorces, 
the beheadings, the remarryings, the solemn approving votes of 
Parliaments and Convocations. But that is because there has not often 
been a tyrant who, while so little careful about justice, judgement, 
and truth, was so minutely scrupulous about mint and anise and 
cumin. If Henry could get the letter of the law on his side, he was 
satisfied ; otherwise his conscience was uneasy. His brother tyrant 
Francis the First did things in another way. If he fell in love with 
the Countess of Chateaubriand, he simply took her away from the 
Count. In this no genius was shown; it was a thing that anybody 
could do. Henry would have set about the same work in quite 
another way. He would have found good reasons for cutting off the 
heads of the Queen and of the Count; he would have found Judges 
and Juries and Parliaments ready to take their share in cutting them 
off; and, when they were cut off, he would have married the widow 
respectably. 


‘* Non nisi legitime vult nubere.” | 


We feel sure that Henry would have shrunk with horror from the 
thought of poisoning Anne. Werbelieve that, at this stage of his 
life, he would have shrunk with horror from the thought of seducing 
Jane. The whole thing might be comfortably settled beforehand, 


but there must be no outward breach of law, divine or human. 
When Anne was tried, convicted, and executed in due form—when 
Jane was married in due form—when his Lord Chancellor, the 
keeper of his conscience, had assured him and the world that “ carnal 
concupiscence” had nothing to do with the business—when Parlia- 
ment had put it on record that all was done of the King’s most 
excellent goodness—then the conscience of Henry was satisfied, and 
the beheading of one wife and the marriage of another took their 
place among the things which cannot be spoken against. 

Our Act of Parliament therefore, though it is not, in the way in 
which Mr. Froude looks at it, an infallible guide to Henry’s motives, 
does nevertheless throw a light on the character of Henry which 
could hardly have been thrown by any other means. But it does 
more; it does not merely throw light on Henry’s personal character ; 
it gives us the deepest insight into the character of the time. Nothing 
could set before us in so strong a light the peculiar features of this 
time of parliamentary subserviency. The sixteenth century, with 
a little margin at the two ends, is the only time in our history when 
such words could have been uttered by the voice of an English 
Parliament. We cannot conceive anything of the kind in any very 

(1) Let not the classical purist sneer at nudere as applied to the husband. During the 


greater part of the existence of the Latin language such minute subtleties were not 
attended to. 
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much earlier or in any very much later assembly. When we read 
the words by which King Harry’s conscience was to be set at rest, 
we feel that we have got out of the region of the Good Parliament 
on the one hand and of the Long Parliament on the other. We have 
got into something far worse even than those Parliaments in which a 
victorious party proscribed their fallen enemies. We have got into 
a state of things when Parliaments were ready to proscribe anybody 
or to ordain anything, when Judges were ready to declare anything 
to be the Law, when Juries were ready to find any verdict, when 
Bishops and Convocations were ready to declare anything to be true 
and orthodox, at the mere bidding of the capricious despot on the 
throne. We have reached the state which our forefathers called 
unlaw, not the state when Law was silent, but the state when Law 
had turned about and become its own opposite, the state when the 
institutions which were meant to secure right and truth and freedom 
had been turned into engines of wrong and falsehood and bondage. 
We are brought face to face, in the words of Arnold, with “that 
most deadly of all evils, when law, and even religion herself, are 
false to their divine origin and purpose, and their voice is no longer 
the voice of God, but of his enemy.”! No mere narrative, no mere 
record of bills of attainder and acts of Six Articles, could bring all 
this before us in the same clear and living way as when we hear the 
Legislature itself, speaking in the name of the whole nation, declare 
the crimes of Henry to have been done of his most excellent goodness. 

But this is not all. When we have reached the fact that the 
Parliaments of the Tudor age did show a degree of base subservience 
unknown to the Parliaments of earlier and of later ages, we are 
naturally led to seek into the causes of the fact. The causes are 
plainly written in the history of the times. Parliaments had lost 
the sources of strength which they had had in earlier times, and they 
had not yet found the sources of strength which they have had in later 
times. In the very earliest Parliaments the Lords were so strong 
that they could speak their minds, the Commons were so weak that 
they could speak theirs. There was no need to pack, to coerce, or 
to cajole a body whose petitions could be safely refused. It was not 
till the House of Commons had gained a large amount of strength 
that Kings found it worth their while either to manage Parliaments 
or to pack them. By the days of Henry the Eighth the arts of 
parliamentary management and parliamentary packing had reached 
a considerable pitch. We may be sure that the first three Edwards 
never interfered with an election ; if anything unfair took place, it was 
the work of the local Sheriff, not of the Crown itself. But in Henry’s 
reign Government interference at elections was as common as it was 
under the late state of things in France. A House of Commons in 


(1) History of Rome, ii. 19. 
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Henry’s time consisted largely of the nominees, the servants, the 
pensioners, of the Crown. The same system went on throughout 
the century; under Mary and Elizabeth it was further heightened 
by the practice of enfranchising petty boroughs for the express 
purpose of being corrupt. Meanwhile the old nobility had been cut 
off in the Wars of the Roses, and a new nobility, which owed every- 
thing which it had to royal favour, was growing up in its stead. 
There was no longer a Bohun or a Bigod to say, “ By God, Sir King, 
I will neither go nor hang.” There was none now whocould boast— 
‘*Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river of Waveney, 
I would ne fear for the King of Cocknaye.” 

On the other hand, the process by which Parliaments gradually rose 
in power during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
had not yet begun. Henry had, what earlier and later Kings had 
not, a Parliament in which both Houses were pretty much of his 
own making. Such a Parliament, unlike either earlier or later 
Parliaments, was ready to register all his edicts, to cut off heads at 
his pleasure, and to see nothing but excellent goodness in all his 
doings. We might have inferred something of this kind from a mere 
narrative of the facts of Henry’s reign. But we understand the 
peculiar state of things far more fully and clearly when we listen to 
a Tudor Parliament speaking with its own mouth. 

When we have got thus far, we may go on to another line of 
thought. In a certain sense Parliaments and parliamentary insti- 
tutions were more degraded under the Tudor sovereigns than they 
ever were before or after. But it was a degradation which carried 
in it the seeds of improvement. The homage which vice pays to 
virtue is, after all, not wholly an empty homage. When a tyrant 
contrives to work his tyranny under the forms of law, he is paying 
a homage to the form which may some day grow into homage to the 
substance. When he takes care to get the approval of Parliament 
for all that he does, he is strengthening the hands of Parliament ; 
he is paving the way for a time when Parliaments will no longer 
approve all the doings of him or his like. The very care taken to pack 
and manage tie House of Commons throughout this age shows that 
sovereigns and their ministers fully understood that the House of 
Commons was a great and growing power in the State. It is not 
at all unlikely that this- peculiar character of Henry’s tyranny, his 
anxiety to do everything in proper parliamentary and judicial form, 
while it degraded our parliamentary and judicial institutions at the 
time, really did a good deal to strengthen and preserve them for 
better days. It should be borne in mind that this was just the age 
when free institutions came to an end in so many continental 
countries. The great object of Henry’s brother despots was to get 
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rid of their Parliaments. The great object of Henry was to get the 
sanction of his Parliament for everything that he did. While Charles 
the Fifth was trampling on the free institutions of Castile, his uncle 
was paying the deepest outward respect to the free institutions of 
England. In the end the peculiar turn of mind of Henry worked 
for the good of English freedom. Our constitutional progress 
owes much to the fact that he had a temper which at once led 
him to commit great crimes and made him uneasy unless his crimes 
received every outward sanction which the forms of law could give 
them. 

Yet another thought may be suggested. When political morality 
had fallen so low that Parliament could officially call evil good and 
good evil, does it follow that the general character of the nation was 
corrupted in at all the same proportion? I do not think that it 
does. In the sixteenth century men were much more content to be 
governed than they are now. There was not, and there could not be, 
the same general and speedy knowledge of public affairs, the same 
constant discussion of everything which goes on, with which we are 
familiar. Men were used to a good deal that was arbitrary on the 
part of their rulers, and they were content to look on state policy as 
a mystery with which it was presumptuous for common men to 
meddle. They were used to see noble and even royal blood freely 
poured out, and the executions of Henry, done in the face of day 
according to all the forms of law, might even contrast favourably 
with the deeds of Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third. Henry 
was at least not stained with the assassinations or secret deaths of 
brothers, nephews, and rivals. After so many years of war and. revo- 
lution, men were inclined to put up with a good deal in a King whose 
title was undoubted, and who at least preserved the public peace at 
home and sustained the national honour abroad. We must remember 
that the reign of Henry the Eighth was not wholly taken up 
with robbing abbeys and beheading Queens. Those were the choice 
employments of his later and more sober days, after he had finally 
put aside his “old and detestable life,” and had exchanged the vices 
of a man for the cold and systematic heartlessness of a fiend. Henry, 
in his earlier days, had really done something to win the regard 
of his people, and to the last his dealings with foreign affairs were 
honourable beside those of Charles or Francis. It was not wonderful 
if Henry really commanded a large share of national respect and 
confidence. It was not wonderful if men who thought it wisdom to 
forbear from exercising themselves in great matters which were too 
high for them, shrank from prying too narrowly into affairs of state, 
or from applying to their sovereign those strict rules of right and 
wrong which they most likely would have at once applied to them- 
selves or to their neighbours. 
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If then the utter political subserviency which breathes in this 
remarkable act does not prove the existence of such general moral 
degeneracy as we might have thought, we have at once suggested to 
us the importance of looking, in our historical inquiries, both 
beyond the outward events recorded by chroniclers and beyond the 
formal acts of Kings and Parliaments. The doings of Henry the 
Eighth, of his flatterers and of his victims, do not make up the whole 
history of his age; they do not make up the whole life of the 
English nation. We see that, fully to understand the age, we must 
look below the surface and mark the hidden influences which were 
at work, influences of which the outward events and formal acts of the 
time were largely the outward expression. We see the kind of 
relation which there was between the doings of rulers and the 
thoughts and feelings of the people at large, and how it was that 
deeds which seem so hateful to us did not in an equal degree shock 
the public feeling of their own time. We see that there need not 
have been any special moral abasement in the men who heard of 
such deeds and did not rise to rid the world of those who did them. 

The document then which I have chosen by way of illustration does 
not prove that particular thing which Mr. Froude, in his guileless- 
ness, seems to have thought that they did prove. But it proves a 
vast deal in many ways; it brings out into full life many things 
which would be comparatively dull and unimpressive in a mere 
narrative, but which fix themselves on the mind in a way never to 
be forgotten when we listen to contemporaries and actors speaking 
with their own lips. Mr. Froude himself did not know how to use 
the statute-book, but there was, if some degree of exaggeration, yet 
a great deal of truth, in the position with which Mr. Froude set out, 
that it is in the statute-book that English history must be studied. 

We have seen then how documents fare in the hands of a writer 
like Mr. Froude, a clever man who rushed at the history of one 
particular time without knowing anything of the times before or 
after it, a man who had acuteness enough to see the paramount 
importance of documentary evidence, but who had not enough of 
critical power or critical experience to teach him how to use his docu- 
mentary evidence aright. We will now see how documents of the 
same kind fare in the hands of real historical scholars. Within the 
last two years two works of the highest importance for our early 
documentary history have appeared from the hands of really earnest 
workers in the historic field. One of them is something more ; it is 
not merely a collection of documents, however skilfully arranged, 
however critically made use of ; it is the most remarkable instance of 
powerful and brilliant compression which historical literature contains. 
The one is the volume which Mr. Haddan has given us of the long 
expected “Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great 
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Britain and Ireland,” a great work which has somewhat hidden its 
light under a bushel by giving itself out as a new edition of 
Wilkins. The other is the still more memorable collection of Pro- 
fessor Stubbs, “Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 
Constitutional History.” Here a work of perfectly unique value 
hides its light still more completely, by veiling a summary of 
English legal history such as never was seen before under the almost 
ironical modesty of the words “arranged and edited.” Mr. Haddan 
has done a great work; he has driven away one of the spectres of 
history. The greatest and hardest of historical struggles, the 
struggle to prove that Englishmen are Englishmen, has had its 
difficulty increased tenfold by those dreams about the Early British 
Church which with some people have made it a kind of point of 
ecclesiastical conscience to deny their national personality. There 
is perhaps no delusion which better illustrates the power of words 
and names, none which better illustrates the way in which men 
fail practically to understand things which they have in a certain 
sense learned, than these same dreams about the ancient British 
Church. People write in their books how the heathen “ Saxons ”’ 
drove the Britons into Wales and Cornwall, and they also write 
about “our British ancestors ’’' and how “the Church of England” 
was founded by Joseph of Arimathea or Saint Paul. Even the fact 
that, in the later stages of English conversion, when Rome had once 
begun the work, we did owe much, not indeed to British but to 
Scottish missionaries, is forgotten in this passion for connecting our 
present Christianity with the Christianity of the conquered Welsh. 
I believe that this kind of thing is meant to prove something for or 
against the Pope; but the facts of history, alike in the fifth century 
and in the sixteeenth, refuse to bend themselves to theological 
requirements. Mr. Haddan, writing, as far as I can see, without any 
controversial purpose, has dealt what ought to be a death-blow to 
this kind of babble about the British Church by the process of putting 
together all that is really known about the matter. We have here, 
not only every document, but every scrap of every kind, every mention 
in any writer, Greek, Latin, English, or native, every inscription, 
every antiquarian relic of any kind, which can throw any light on 
the history of the British Church from the beginning till the year 
1295. The whole is collected, arranged, and, when needful, commented 
on, by the unflagging zeal of a true scholar, a man who knows what 
a thing proves and what it does not. It is really unfair for such a 
work as this, the result of the profoundest original research and 
criticism, to be put forth as, in any sense, a new edition of Wilkins, 
or even as, in the words of the title-page, “ edited, after Spelman 
and Wilkins.” Mr. Haddan’s work is based upon Wilkins only in 


(1) In the Domesday sense of antecessores no description could be more minutely 
accurate. 
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the sense in which the work of every later writer must be based on 
the works of writers who have gone before him. How far Mr. 
Haddan has really made use of Wiikins, which of course is very 
largely, is fully set forth in the Preface, and the words in the title- 
page are certainly a mistake. Modesty is an excellent virtue, but a 
man should no more do wrong to himself than to anybody else. 

Now we have no doubt that there are plenty of people who would 
look upon such a book as Mr. Haddan’s as dull dry work, which any 
plodding Dryasdust could put together, and which a man of genius 
would degrade himself by taking the trouble to put together. No 
doubt it is easier to write a pretty story ; no doubt it is easier to read 
a pretty story; canons and laws and letters, and even the Lamen- 
tations of the British Jeremiah, are, I doubt not, less attractive to the 
general reader than talk about stars and streams and daisies and the 
great clock of time, which is always on the point of striking, but 
which never screws up its courage actually to strike. But it is 
among these things that truth dwells; it is here that we find the 
materials of history. And it needs no small man to grope into these 
obscure corners, to discern the wheat from the chaff, the genuine 
from the spurious, the trivial from the important, to put everything 
in its right time and place, and to mark the true bearing of each 
statement on the great run of events. ‘To those to whom history is a 
matter of amusement, and truth a thing that may be trifled with at 
pleasure, such labours as those of Mr. Haddan may seem to be those 
of a mere antiquary and not of an historian. The truth is that the 
antiquary’s work is for the most part badly done, because the only 
men who are capable of doing it will seldom stoop to do it. What 
Mr. Haddan’s powers may be in the way of historical narrative or of 
sustained historical discussion he has given us no means of judging. 
But no man could have brought together in their proper order and 
relation such a mass of materials as are gathered together in the 
present volume without possessing faculties of historical research 
and historical criticism in a very high degree. 

The historical value of the materials which Mr. Haddan has 
brought together is very great. They give us the ecclesiastical side 
of the English Conquest, a conquest which, of course, as far as Wales 
was concerned, was still going on up to the time when Mr. Haddan 
breaks off in 1295. Not one word will be found in this volume to 
flatter the dream of an Early British Church from which the existing 
Christianity of England is derived. We see a British Church and 
we see an [nglish Church, but they stand to one another in no 
relation of identity, or even of parentage; the relations between the 
two Churches are the shadow which inevitably follows the relations 
between the two nations. The tale is a tale of conquest, of conquest 
which puts on a milder shape as it goes on, but which is still 
conquest from beginning to end. There is not a word to show that 
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a single soul among the heathen conquerors was won to the faith by 
the conquered Christians. Between British and English Chris- 
tianity there is absolutely no continuity. British Christianity is 
first displaced by English heathendom, and it is then conquered by 
the Christianity which England learned direct from Rome. I may 
say this without in the least undervaluing the large share in the 
conversion of England which belonged to the independent Scots. 
For England deliberately preferred the Roman to the Scottish usages, 
and those parts of England which were converted by Scottish 
teachers formed parts of one spiritual whole with those whose 
Christianity came from the earlier mission of Augustine. To the 
Church thus formed the British Church was gradually brought into 
submission, in the same way and by the same steps by which the 
British nation was brought into submission. As the power of the 
the West-Saxon King advanced, the power of the Kentish Primate 
advanced also. As British princes learned step by step to acknow- 
ledge themselves the men of the English invader, so the Bishops 
of the primitive Church of Britain learned step by step to acknow- 
ledge a spiritual father in the Patriarch of the younger and foreign 
Church which had sprung up by its side in their own island. 
Britain, as another world, had its own Emperor and its own Pontiff; 
but both alike were of the stock of the intruders, and the sons of the 
soil had to learn to yield both temporal and spiritual obedience in 
their own land. 

To those who have been used to accept the tales about a regularly- 
ordered British Church in early times, how it had its three Arch- 
bishopricks of London, York and Caerleon, and how the archie- 
piscopal see of Caerleon was removed to Saint David’s, there must be 
something startling about the calm and pitiless way in which Mr. 
Haddan goes through the whole question of early British episcopacy. 
It may be some comfort when he says that “the system of diocesan 
episcopacy is conclusively proved to have existed,” but he adds that 
“there is no reliable evidence [it is a pity that a scholar like Mr. 
Haddan should use such a word as ‘reliable’| that Archbishoprics 
ever came into existence there prior to 8S. Augustin, however probable 
it may seem that the Bishops of the Roman cities which were the 
capitals of the several Roman provinces . . . may possibly have risen 
to some sort of Archiepiscopate over their brethren.” This is the 
sort of way in which shadows vanish as soon as the real critical 
method is brought to bear on such materials as we have, And, in 
following out such inquiries as Mr. Haddan’s, we must never let our- 
selves be deluded or swayed in the smallest degree by a feeling 
which has made endless havoc of truth in these matters. It often 
happens that the results of historical criticism are purely negative ; 
we pull down without building up anything instead; all that we 
can do is to show certain statements to be untrustworthy, without 
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providing any trustworthy statements to put in their place. In such 
cases many people seem to think themselves in a manner wronged ; 
something is taken from them without their receiving any recom- 
pense. Many a man who would be quite ready to accept one state- 
ment instead of another, feels himself disappointed, if the result of 
inquiry is simply to show that no statement at all can be safely 
made. There is something humiliating in being asked tamely to 
acquiesce in ignorance, yet such acquiescence in ignorance is one of 
the highest lessons which the student of history has to learn. In 
ages where our materials are plentiful, the result of criticism 
commonly is to substitute histery for legend. In earlier times we 
have often to be satisfied with upsetting legend without being 
able to substitute history. The result is a blank, which to minds 
undisciplined by critical research often seems painful. The domain 
of knowledge seems to be cruelly lessened, while in truth it is 
enlarged. ‘The object of Sékratés is accomplished, and the reality of 
knowledge is substituted for the pretence. In historical matters, as 
often in practical life, next after knowing a matter, the second best 
thing is knowing that there is nothing to be known about it. 

I say all this, because it can hardly be doubted that to many minds 
the results of such a book as Mr. Haddan’s, which upsets cherished 
delusions by bringing them to the test of authentic documents, will 
always seem to be purely negative. But in truth Mr. Haddan’s 
researches have brought together a vast amount of positive know- 
ledge; his book shows that, after all, a great deal is to be learned 
about the early British Church, and he has brought together the true 
materials for learning it. A book like Mr. Haddan’s is not in the 
strictest sense a history, but it is the necessary groundwork of 
history. All that is known on the subject is brought together, and it 
isnot only brought together, but brought together in its proper order 
and relation. If any one wishes to write a narrative history of the 
British Church, the means are now open for him to do so. And to 
those who are engaged in the study of any branch of British or 
English history during the time which Mr. Haddan has taken in 
hand the book is hardly less indispensable. 

The work of Mr. Haddan’s fellow labourer Professor Stubbs claims 
a still higher rank. It shows what can be made of documents, 
when historic powers of the highest order are brought to bear 
upon them. We have seldom seen a single volume which was, so 
thoroughly and almost without 2 figure of speech, a library in itself. 
It is hardly too much to say that Mr. Stubbs has here got together 
all that any one can want to know on his subject, unless he is going 
to write a book about it, and that, if a man is going to write a book 
about it, he will find in Mr. Stubbs’ volume the best possible guide 
to his materials. Nor is the book a mere collection of documents, 
even in that higher sense in which Mr. Haddan’s book is a collection 
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of documents. Mr. Haddan brings together his materials, and adds 
notes and appendices conceived in the truest critical spirit, which 
might well form the groundwork of a narrative. Mr. Stubbs does 
more. He does not merely give us comment, when comment is 
needed ; he rather gives us the narrative with the necessary docu- 
ments brought in in their proper places. A complete narrative 
history of England during the time which he takes in hand 
Mr. Stubbs of course does not give us. So to do is not the object of 
his work. But he does give us a real narrative from the point of 
view from which he has undertaken the subject, a narrative of the 
constitutional progress of England. He begins with the beginning 
of our national life; he starts from the sound doctrine which so many 
find a stumbling-block, that “ the first traces of our national history 
must be sought not in Britain but in Germany; in the reports given 
by Ceesar and Tacitus of the tribes which they knew.” And he ends at 
the only point between Caesar and our own day at which a line can be 
drawn, a point which is incidentally the point at which Mr. Haddan’s 
work comes to an end. I believe that I have myself said somewhere 
or other that, in the reign of Edward the First, English constitutional 
history ceases to belong to the domain of antiquaries and begins to 
belong to the domain of lawyers. This is a most important distinc- 
tion, and it is that on which Mr. Stubbs seems to have acted. The 
English constitution, springing from the first principles common to 
our forefathers with all other Teutonic, perhaps with all other Aryan, 
nations, finally grew into its present form in the days of the great 
Kdward. The changes which have happened since those days have 
been vast and manifold, but they have been changes in the practical 
working of our institutions rather than in their actual legal form. 
A Parliament of our own day is widely different in its practical 
working from a Parliament of Edward the First, but it is almost 
wholly in the practical working that the difference is found. The 
constitution of the two bodies hardly differs at all; the main dif- 
ference is one which would hardly strike a superficial student of law 
or history. This difference is that the precarious claim of the 
clergy to act as an Estate of Parliament has been forgotten rather 
than legally abolished, while traces of it remain in the anomalous 
character of our ecclesiastical synods, distinct from Parliament, 
subordinate to Parliament, and yet following Parliament as an inse- 
parable shadow. Setting aside this almost forgotten difference, the 
three elements of King, Lords, and Commons are now, in their nature, 
in the mode of their appointment, in the strict extent of their legal 
powers, not very widely different from what they were then. The 
essential difference lies in the gradual change of their practical rela- 
tions to one another. The constitutional changes which have been 
brought in gradually and silently, without any change in the 
written law, and which still remain matters of tradition and conven- 
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tion, are far more and far greater than those which were brought in 
by any formal Act of Parliament. And the particular Acts of Par- 
liament which we now prize as special bulwarks of our liberties will 
be commonly found to be declaratory and confirmatory acts, acts 
which did not profess to confer any new right, but to provide better 
means for the exercise of an old one. In the days of Edward the 
Virst our chief officers, national and local, have already come into 
being with functions not widely different from those which they exer- 
cise at present. The main principles of law, as understood by modern 
lawyers, are already established, and from this time the technical 
lore of their study becomes of the highest importance. From this 
date the constitutional historian should be, if not a professional 
lawyer, at least one as familiar with legal maxims and practice as a 
professional lawyer can be. 

In the earlier period all is different. It is perhaps too much to 
say that Mr. Stubbs derives great advantage from not being a pro- 
fessional lawyer; for we may suppose that a mind so thoroughly 
historical as his would have triumphed over the temptations of one 
profession, as it certainly has triumphed over the temptations of 
another. But it is certain that no greater havoc has been wrought 
among the facts of our early history, and the interpretation of our 
early laws, than that which has been wrought by professional lawyers. 
They come to the study of our early history with minds full of the 
rules and principles of later times, and they instinctively apply them 
to times in which those rules and principles had not yet come 
into being. The confusions arising from this source have affected 
almost every detail of our constitutional history. It is curious 
to see how, at more than one great crisis of later times, the simpler 
principles of our forefathers, the application of the law as it 
stood before lawyers were, would have at once taken away many 
difficulties which had been brought in the world by nothing else 
than by their technical lore. A man of the tenth or eleventh 
century would have seen nothing irregular, nothing strange, in the 
great national acts of 1399 and of 1688. To him nothing would have 
seemed more obvious than, if the King reigned ill, to depose him and 
to elect another. In electing the new King, it would seem to him the 
natural course to choose indeed within the royal family, but, within 
that family, freely to choose the candidate who promised best. To 
him it would have seemed an utterly needless refinement to bring in 
legal fictions about the King deserting or abdicating a crown which, 
in his view, the nation had given and the nation could take away. 
Still less would he have been troubled with any difficulties about the 
lawfulness of an assembly not summoned by the King’s writ, or of an 
assembly which continued to sit after the natural or civil death of 
King who had summoned it. He would have held that it was never 
so necessary for the great assembly of the nation to be in full power 
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and activity as when the throne was vacant, and when they had to 
choose a successor. The doctrine that the throne never could be 
vacant, that the next heir became King, without election or conse- 
eration, as soon as the breath had gone out of the body of his prede- 
cessor, would have been met by the man of the tenth or eleventh cen- 
tury with a look of simple bewilderment. Now all these new and 
strange doctrines are simply the figments of lawyers. They are not 
changes in the constitution brought in by any regular act of the 
legislature, they are simply inferences, inferences for the most part 
most logical and most ingenious, which lawyers have made from the 
arbitrary principles which they have themselves laid down. Now 
during the time when these principles were really acknowledged, 
when they really influenced government and legislation as they have 
influenced them down to our own day, it is of course necessary 
thoroughly to understand them and constantly to bear them in mind. 
But, in dealing with the times before they were invented, it is equally 
necessary to put them utterly out of sight. And it is just because 
professional lawyers, and those who have learned their constitutional 
notions from professional lawyers, find it so hard to put them out of 
sight that the greater part of the misconceptions of our early history 
have arisen. To a man like Blackstone, for instance, the arbitrary 
rules of the later law had become a sort of nature. He was alto- 
gether incapable of understanding the way in which men thought 
and acted in the days when there was already Law, but when there 
were as yet no lawyers. Against delusions of this sort there can be 
no better safeguard than a study of the genuine documents of our 
early history, especially when they are accompanied and explained 
by such a narrative commentary as is here given by Mr. Stubbs. In 
the first part of his book, in the space of fifty-one pages, Mr. Stubbs 
gives us “a Sketch of the Constitutional History of the English 
Nation down to the reign of Edward I.” of which it is hardly too 
much to say that there is not in it a word too much or too little. 
We are hardly so much struck with the range and depth of 
Mr. Stubbs’ learning, and with the soundness of his critical judge- 
ment, as we are with the marvellous power and clearness with 
which he has compressed the contents of many volumes into this 
small space. Mr. Stubbs too has begun and ended at the right places. 
It is comforting when the first of living historical scholars begins a 
Sketch of the Constitutional History of the English Nation with the 
Germania of Tacitus, and after touching on the alleged intermixture 
of foreign elements with the original English stock, says emphati- 


cally— 


‘‘Were the evidences of intermixture of raco much stronger and more 
general than they are, to the student of constitutional history they are without 
significance. From the Briton and the Roman of the fifth century we have 
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received nothing. Our whole internal history testifies unmistakably to our 
inheritance of Teutonic institutions from the first immigrants. The Teutonic 
element is the paternal element in our system, natural and political.” 


The words with which the Sketch ends are no less memorable. 


‘* We have thus brought our sketch of Constitutional Iistory to the point of 

time at which the nation may be regarded as reaching its full stature. It has 
not yet learned its strength, nor accustomed itself to economize its power. 
We stop with Edward I. because the machinery is now completed, the people 
are at full growth. The system is raw and untrained and awkward, but it is 
complete. The attaining of this point is to be attributed to the defining genius, 
the political wisdom, and the honesty of Edward I., building on the im- 
memorial foundation of national custom; fitting tocether all that Henry I. had 
planned, Henry II. organized, and the heroes of the thirteenth century had 
inspired with fresh life and energy.” 

After the Sketch come the documents themselves, connected, as I 
have said, by what really amounts to a Constitutional History of the 
time which Mr. Stubbs has undertaken. And this, be it observed, is 
precisely the time during which the great work of Hallam does not 
reach its full value. A number of documents of the highest impor- 
tance, but which have hitherto had to be sought for in many different 
works, and several of them works not easy to be got at, are here 
brought together in their proper order and relation. We have, for 
instance, the great documents of the reign of Henry the Second—the 
reign of which Mr. Stubbs is so preeminently the master—the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, the Assize of Clarendon, the Assize of 
Northampton, the Assize of the Forest, and the famous Dia/ogus de 
Scaccario. In the like sort we have the great Charter itself in full, 
and also the great constitutional documents of the reign of Henry 
the Third. Earlier and later we have extracts from Cwsar and 
Tacitus onwards, from the early Laws, from the parts of Domesday 
which bear on legal matters ; we have specimens of the various writs 
and forms of summons through the whole time which the collection 
takes in. In fact all the materials for constitutional study are here 
brought together, and their true bearing is shown in the narrative 
by which the documents are connected. If any man wishes to make 
himself master of the political, and very largely also of the social, 
progress of our nation during the first eight hundred years of our 
dwelling in this island, he has here the materials for so doing. 

In books like those of Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Haddan, but of course 
still more emphatically in that of Mr. Stubbs, we learn the real value 
of historical documents and the real method of their study. We see 
that Mr. Froude was thoroughly right when he said that the history 
of England was to be studied in the statute-book, but we see also that 
the statute-book must be looked on as beginning with the Laws of 
ZEthelberht. In that earliest surviving piece of English legislation 
we see the King, then as now, summoning his people to his councils, 
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and we see the members of the national Council, then as now, guarded 
by a special protection during the discharge of their public duties. 
From this point we can trace straight onwards the constitutional 
history of our nation, the full growth of our earliest freedom, its 
momentary overthrow at the hand of the stranger, its second birth 
and second growth in a shape better suited to altered times. For 
this purpose there is nothing like the genuine official records them- 
selves. But, while we thus learn what our national records really do 
prove, we must beware of trying to make use of them to prove what 
they never can prove. There is not indeed, in the times dealt with 
by Mr. Haddan and Mr. Stubbs, the same temptation to apply records 
to strange purposes which there is in the sixteenth century. In early 
times our Kings were a good deal in the habit of praising themselves, 
but they do not seem to have received so much incense at the hands 
of the assembled nation as became usual in the more refined days of 
the Tudors. Yet, on the same principles on which we are called on 
to believe in the patriotic self-sacrifice of Henry the Eighth, it would 
not be hard to make out a very good case for King John. And 
indeed I remember that an ingenious gentleman of ‘Yorkshire did 
onee write a volume in praise of King J john, and there is moreover a 
parish in Somerset where the glorious, pious, and immortal memory 
of that much calumniated sovereign is said to be still celebrated by a 
yearly feast. 

I have only to hope that a hint thrown out in Mr. Stubbs’ 
Preface may some day become more than a hint. 

‘** A more consistent supplement or companion io this volume would be a 
comparative ussortment of corresponding Origines of the other Constitutions of 
Europe. This is a branch of study without which the student cannot fully 
realize either the peculiar characteristics of his own national folity, or the 


deep and wide basis which it has in common with those of the modern nations 
of the Continent. 


How decp Mr. Stubbs goes for the basis of our own polity we have 
ulready seen ; for the common basis of all that European nations have 
in common he must go deeper still. No one is so well fitted as himself 
to give us a study of comparative polity, worthy to be set beside the 
studies which other inquirers have given us, of comparative philology, 
comparative mythology, and comparative culture. But so to do, the 
inquiry must not be purely Teutonic; it must be Aryan, perhaps 
more than Aryan. We must go beyond the Witenagemot of England, 
the Marzfeld of the old Franks, the still abiding Landesgemeinden of 
the free Switzer, to the first glimpse of the Comilia of Rome, to the 
Ekklésia of democratic Athens, to the Agoré of the old Achaian, 
and of the Mycel Gemét of Olympos itself, where we see Zeus sitting 
among his chosen Witan, and calling together the whole assembly — 
calle pa landleode—of the divine nation to share in the counsels of 
their King. SDWARD A, FREEMAN. 














LYRICAL FABLES. 
XI. 


THE THISTLE. 
PRELUDE. 


THE green grass-blades, aquiver 
With joy at the dawn of day 
(For the most inquisitive ever 
Of the flowers of the field are they) 
Lisp’d it low to their lazy 
Neighbours, that flat on the ground, 
(Dandelion and daisy) 
Lay still in a slumber sound : 
But soon, as a ripple of shadow 
Runs over the whisperous wheat, 
The rumour ran over the meadow 
With its numberless fluttering feet : 
It was told by the watercresses 
To the brooklet, that, in and out 
Of his garrulous green recesses, 
For gossip was gadding about : 
And the brooklet, full of the matter, 
Spread it abroad with pride ; 
But he stopp’d to babble and chatter 
And turn’d so often aside, 
That his news got there before him 
re his journey down was done ; 
And young leaves in the vale laugh’d o’er him 
“We know it! Ter snow ts cone!” 


The snow is gone! but ye only 
Know how good doth that good news sound 
Whose hearts, long buried and lonely, 
Have been waiting, winter-bound, 
For the voice of the wakening angel 
To utter the welcome evangel 
“The snow is gone: reiirise 
And blossom as heretofore, 
Hopes, imaginings, memories, 
And joys of the days of yore!” 
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What are the treetops saying, swaying 
This way all together ? 
‘Winter is dead, and the south-wind 
Is come, and the sunny wéather !” 
The trees! there is no mistaking them, 
For the trees, they never mistake ; 
And you may tell by the way of the stem 
What the way is, the wind doth take. 
So, if the treetops nod this way, 
It is the south wind that is come ; 
And, if to the other side they sway, 
Go, clothe ye warm, or bide at home! 
The flowers all know what the treetops say : 
They are no more deaf than the trees are dumb ; 
And they do not wait to hear it twice said 
If the news be good, but forth come they 
With pursed-up lip, and with nodding head, 
By many a whisperous warm green way. 


Tis the white anemone, fashion’d so 
Like to the stars of the winter snow, 
First thinks, “ If I come too soon, no doubt 
I shall seem but the snow that hath stay’d too long, 
So ’tis I that will be Spring’s unguess’d scout ! ” 
And wide she wanders the woods among. 
Then, from out of the mossiest hiding-places, 
Peep sweet moonlight-coloured faces 
Of pale primroses puritan, 
In maiden sisterhoods demure ; 
Each virgin flowret faint and wan 
With the bliss of her own sweet breath so pure. 


And the borage blue-eyed, with a thrill of pride, 
(For warm is her welcome on every side) 
Her close-packt velvet leaves unfolds, 
Creased like the shawl which a lady takes 
From the delicate orient case that holds 
Such tissued treasures. The daisy awakes 
And opens her wondering eyes, yet red 
About the rims with a too-long sleep ; 
Whilst bold from his ambush, with helm on head 
And lance in rest, doth the bulrush leap. 
The violets meet and disport themselves 
Under the trees by tens and twelves. 
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The timorous cowslips, one by one, 
Trembling chilly, atiptoe stand 
On little hillocks and knolls alone, 
* Peer all over the mellowing land ; 
And, as soon as ’tis sure that the snow is gone, 
Up they call their comrades all, 
In a multitudinous mirthful band ; 
Till the field is so filled with grass and flowers 
That, wherever the flashing footsteps fall 
Of the sweet, fleet, silvery April showers, 
They never can touch the earth, which is 
Cover’d all over with crocuses, 
And the clustering gleam of the buttercup, 
And blithe grass-blades ; that stand straight up 
And make themselves small, to leave room for all 
The other blossoms that nestle between 
Their sheltering stems in the herbage green ; 
Sharp little soldiers, trusty and true, 
Side by side in good order due ; 
Arms straight down, and heads forward set, 
And saucily-pointed bayonet ; 
Up the hillocks, and down again, 
The green grass marches into the plain, 
If only a light wind over the land 
Whisper the welcome word of command. 





Parr I. 


*T was long after the grass and the flowers, one day, 
That there came straggling along the way 
A little traveller, somewhat late. 
Tired he was; and down he sat 
In the ditch by the road, where he tried to nestle 
Out of the dust and the noontide heat. 
Poor little vagabond wayside Thistle ! 
In the ditch was his only safe retreat. 
Flung out of the field as soon as found there, 
And banisht the garden, where should he stay ? 
Wherever he roam’d, still Fortune frown’d there, 
And wherever he settled, spurn’d him away. 


From place to place had he wander’d long 
The weary highroad, parch’d with thirst. 
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Now, here in the ditch, for awhile among 
The brambles hidden, he crouch’d ; and first 
Wistfully eyed, on the other side, 
A fresh green meadow with flowrets pied ; 
And then, with a pang, as he peep’d and pried, 
“Oh, to rest there! ” he thought, and sigh’d. 
“Oh, to rest there, 
It is all so fair! 
Yonder wanders a brooklet, sure ? 
No! it is only the mill-sluice small. 
But he looks like a brook, so bright and pure, 
And his banks are broider’d with violets all. 
What a hurry he seems to be in! Ah why 
Doth he hasten so fast ? If I were he, 
There would I linger, and rest, and try 
To be left in peace Take heed (ah me, 
He doth not hear me. Jlow weary I am!) 
Take heed for the sake of thine old mill-dam, 
Thou little impetuous fool! I pass’d 
Over the bridge, as I came by the road ; 
And under the bridge I saw rolling fast 
A fullgrown river so deep and broad ! 
If you go on running like that,—nor look 
Where you are running, you foolish brook, 
You are sure to fall into the water at last, 
And the great big river will eat you up. 
That is all you will get by your heedless haste. 
O, if I were you, it is there I’d stop, 
There, where you are; with the flowers and grass ! 
For I know what it is to wander, alas! 
It is only to fall from bad to worse, 
And find no rest in the universe. 


I have half a mind totry.... 
Could one slip in yonder, quietly, 
Where the rippled damp of the deep grass spares 
Cool rest to each roving butterfly, 


There is nobody by, 
And perhaps there is nobody owns, or cares 


To look after, yon meadow. It seems so still, 
Silent, and safe. Shall I venture? I will! 
From the ditch it is but a step or two. 
And, maybe, the owner is dead, and the heirs 
Away in the town, and will never know.” 
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Then the little Thistle atiptoe stood 
All in a tremble, sharp yet shy. 

The vagabond’s conscience was not good. 
He had been so often a trespasser sly : 

He had been so often caught by the law : 
He had been so often beaten before : 

He was still so small: if a spade he saw 
He mutter’d a pater noster o’er, 

And cower’d. 


So, cautiously, down he went 
Into the ditch ; and then up again 

On the other side ; and crouch’d and bent, 
And listen’d with all his soul astrain. 

But nobody noticed him. Nothing stirr’d. 

Not a footstep falling, not even a bird 

Rustled the bushes ; and he took heart. 

There was still a heap of stones to pass. 

They scratch’d, and tore him, and made him smart, 
And ruin’d his leaves. But those leaves, alas, 
Already so shatter’d and tatter’d were 
That to keep them longer was worth no care ; 

And, at last, he was safe in the meadow ; and there 
«“ Ah ha!” sigh’d the Thistle, “so far, so well! 

If I can but stay where I am, I shall fare 
Blithe as the bee in the blossom’s bell. 

How green it is here, and how fresh, and fair! 
And O what a pleasure henceforth to dwell 

In this blest abode! to have done with the road, 
And got rid of the ditch! Ah, who can tell 

The rapture of rest to the wanderer’s breast ?” 


Down out of heaven a dewdrop fell 
On the head of the Thistle: and he fell asleep 
In the lap of the twilight soft and deep. 


At sunrise he woke: and he still was there 
In the bright grass, breathing the balmy air. 
He stretch’d his limbs, and he shook off the dust, 
And wash’d himself in the morning dew ; 
And, opening his pedlar’s pack, out-thrust 
A spruce little pair of leaflets new ; 
And made for himself a fine white ruff, 
About his neck to wear ; 
VOL. X. N.S. AA 
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And pruned and polish’d his prickles a 
And put on a holiday air. 
And “If only nobody finds me out!” 
He laugh’d, as he loll’d among 
The grass, delighted, and look’d about, 
And humm’d a homely song ; 
Which he loved, because, like himself, twas known 
As a wanderer here and there: 
“A crown! a crown ! 
A crown of mine own, 
To wind in a maiden’s hair !” 


But a sweep of the scythe, and a stamp of the foot, 

And ... “ Vile weed, is there no getting rid of thee ever?” 
And what little was spared by the scythe, the boot 

With its hobnails hasten’d to crush and shiver. 





Parr IT. 





’Twas the Farmer, who just then happened to pass. 
He had gone to the field to cut some grass 

For his beast that morn; and no sooner saw 
The trespasser there in flagrante delicto, 

Than, scythe in hand, he enforced the law 
On the luckless offender vi et ictu. 





All mangled and bruised, the poor little Thistle 
With his desperate roots to the soil clung fast. 
The Farmer away, with a careless whistle, 
Homeward over the meadow pass’d. 
The Thistle breath’d freér, and shook his gasht head. 
“« All’s well, if it be no worse!” he said. 
‘My crown is gone; but ’twill grow again. 
There is many another (J fce/ it) in me! 
And one must not make too much of the pain. 
Only, you good saints, let me not be 
Torn up by the roots and thrown into the road! 
Only not that! Let me still contrive 
To rest here somehow or other! I sce 
One must be on one’s guard. Too soon I show’d 
Myself at home in my new abode, 
And so lost my head. But I'll struggle and strive, 
As long as I live, to keep alive.” 
Then his roots he burrow’d more deep and broad. 
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But every day ’twas the selfsame thing ! 
Though he made himself little, and hid his head, 
Trying with all his might to cling 

Close to the soil and appear to be dead. 

For his spacious leaves, that were carved and curl’d 
For Corinthian columns in temples fair, 

He could not check them, when these unfurl’d 
Their flourishing architecture there, 

And, all about him their beauty spreading, 
Layer on layer uprose from below ; 

And the hardy young head, in despite of beheading, 
Sprang up again—for the scythe to mow! 

Round and about him each blossom was blowing : 
No chance of blowing had /e found ever, 

Who no sooner was seen than the sharp steel mowing, 
Or the harsh foot crushing him, stopp’d the endeavour. 

And “0 blesséd,” he sigh’d, “is the blossom that blows! 
Colours I know of, no eyes yet see, 

But I dare not show them ; and nobody knows, 
Nobody guesses, what’s hidden in me! 

In all the world but one creature, alas, 

For love’s sake seeks me; and /e is an ass! ” 





Parr ITI. 


So went the spring: and so came and went 
The summer. ' The aftermath was mown : 
And there where erewhile, in one element 
Of colour and beauty together blent, 
By the balmy breath of the light wind blown, 
The flowing grass and the bending blooms 
(A rapturous river of gleams and glooms !) 
Had rippled and roll’d,—lay clods of mould 
Hard and bald; and between them grew 
Coarse aftergrowths grim, bristly, and bold ; 
And the beast of the field had the residue. 
The primrose, cowslip, and violet 
Were gone, like gleams, from the grass. The white 
Anemone’s constellations, set, 
Had left the earth dark as a starless night 
Where the grass fell off from the woodlands wet. 
The blue-eyed borage was blinded quite ; 
And the wandering cows had eaten up 
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The daffodils and the daisies bright, 
And the dandelion and buttercup. 
The grass was bare: and the Thistle there 
Stood in the flowerless field—alone. 
There was no one to notice, no one to care, 

What the Thistle would do, how the Thistle might fare, 
For good, or for ill, now the summer was gone. 
No one admired him, no one praised, 

But also no one maltreated, him ; 

And the roaming beasts of the field that grazed 

The twice-cropt grass where their wandering whim 
Led them, lazy, from spot to spot, 
Shunn’d the Thistle, and harm’d him not. 


So the Thistle could blossom, and flourish, and pour 
The fulness of his full heart out fairly. 
Baffled a hundred times, and more, 
Stricken, and crusht, and surviving barely, 
But still surviving, he lived: the only 
Living flower of the field all round. 
For sullen of hue was the land, and lonely : 
But the Thistle was lord of the land, and crown’d 
With a crown of glory ; a crown of his own ; 
Nor ever had monarch a goodlier crown. 


Because the pent joy of the poor plant’s nature, 
All dreams of beauty and brightness nurst 
In a spirit condemn’d by the judicature 
Of prejudice to be crusht and curst, 
Rushing at once into rich reality, 
And slaking at once a lifelong thirst, 
Forth, with inebriate prodigality, 
To a single sumptuous blossom burst. 
A single blossom ; but richer far 
In colour than many a thousand are! 
A splendid dise full of glory and wonder ! 
As the sea-rose swims on the water, so 
That effulgent star on the bleak earth under 
Lay spread out in a luminous glow. 
And “ At last I can blossom! blossom! blossom !’’ 
The Thistle laugh’d, greeting the earth and heaven. 
And he blossom’d his whole heart out of his bosom, 
And all was forgotten save all that was given. 
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THE SONG OF THE THORN. 


Ir was a thorn, 
A barren thorn, 
In the burning sunrise land: 


A blighted thorn, 
Unblest, forlorn ; 
And it sigh’d to the desert sand, 


“ To every flower 
In brake and bower 
Is a crown, or else a star, 


“ Save only me. 
And I would be 


Crown’d, too, as the others are. 


“ A crown, a crown, 
A crown of mine own, 
To wind in a maiden’s hair !” 


O thorn, of thee 
Shall a crown, too, be; 
But not for a maiden to wear. 





O thorn, my thorn, 
Thy crown shall be worn 
By the King of Sorrows alone ; 


And it shall not fall 
Nor fade when all 
Earth’s others are wither’d and gone. 





XT. 
CHASSE CROISE. 


A MAN, together in one cage, immured 
A lion and a dog. The dog endured 
Long while a world of drear indignities 


(1) This song was suggested by, and composed for, the preceding fable, in which a 
verse of it has been inserted. 
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From that grim housemate ; who, without the least 
Consideration for his fellow beast, 

Stretch’d himself out at ease 
In the best places; while the other lay 
Crouch’d in a little corner the whole day, 

And gnaw’d, with furtive tooth, the bones disdain’d 
By his strong neighbour, surfeited ; dry bones 
Gnaw’d bare already. With reproachful moans 

The poor dog oft complain’d, 

And of the human master of his fate 
Besought release from wretchedness too great 
For even canine flesh and blood to bear. 
But all in vain. His master heard him not, 

Or, hearing, heedless of the creature’s lot, 

To change it had no care. 

Doubtless far weightier cares weigh’d on him. They 
Whose daily business is but to obey 

Must not be suffer’d to exact from those 
Who haply rule the house,—or rule the State,— 
Attention to their feelings or their fate. 

For what, if some get blows, 

While some are push’d on pleasantly ? They are 
Tools to be used, with no particular 

Consideration for the private feeling 
Of either implement—tho’ this, rough-handled, 
Mops the drench’d flint—that, delicately dandled, 

Brushes the gilded ceiling, 

Fares soft, rests oft, and wears a plumy crown; 

Whilst, soon worn out, the drudging mop is thrown 
To rot, at last, behind the scullery door. 

Little do those that use them care, I ween, 

For broom or mop, who care but to sweep clean 

The ceiling and the floor. 

And, first of all—as touching this dog’s lot ; 
In all the house there was no other spot 

Half so convenient as that lion’s cage 
Wherein to stow the dog. In the next place, 
The lion served to give a sort of grace 

To the whole house, engage 
Attention to it, and make its master’s name 
Conspicuous : for which reason, it became 

The dignity of that illustrious brute 
(Tho’, save in this respect, and this alone, 

The brute was an entirely useless one, 

And mischievous to boot) 
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That join’d to him should be some other creature 
Of meaner mark, and more familiar feature, 
To show to best advantage all his strength, 
And size, and strangeness, and ferocity. 
And so the poor dog had no choice, but try 
To bear his fate. At length 
The lord of both on a far journey went ; 
Leaving, together in the same cage pent, 
The lion and the dog behind him there. 
And, in the absence of their master, few, 
If any, gave much notice to the two ; 
Who did but poorly fare. 
But when the man from his long pilgrimage 
Return’d at last, in that neglected cage 
A wondrous change he marvell’d much to find. 
For now it was the lion, lean and tame, 
That in a corner crouch’d with surly shame, 
And, doglike, cringed and whined ; 
Whilst, stretched at stately length in the best place, 
The dog, with pride becoming better’d case, 
(His paw upon a bone) the warning range 
Of his suspicious and retentive teeth 
Did oft, with supercilious growl, unsheathe. 
What caused so great a change ? 


Mora. 


There’s something of a cur that lurks conceal’d 
In every lion: something unreveal’d 
In every dog of spirit leonine. 
Long battle with the overbearing power 
Of a brute’s senseless selfishness—each hour 

That stretch’d the strengthening line 
Of wrongs resisted,—had at last aroused 
The something of a lion, nature housed 

In the dog’s heart; and made the dog at length 
Superior to superiority 
Wasted for want of aught its strength to try 

Save one of weaker strength : 

As power, meanwhile, by sheer abuse of power, 
Degenerating daily low and lower, 

Had dragg’d the lion’s nature from above 
Down to that coward something of a cur 
Which lurks in every lion’s character, 

Like lust, subdued, in love. 
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Mora or THE MorAt. 


*Tis thus that many a small and feeble state, 
Striving for justice, hath at last grown great ; 
Whilst many an empire opulent and vast, 
Down from the eminence, its selfishness 
Disgraces, sinking low to less and less, 

Dwindles, and dies at last. 





XIII. 
SWAN AND SWINE. 


I. 


It was the hour when woods are cold 
And there is no colour in all the sky, 
Because night’s blue is gone, and the gold 
O’ the dawn not coming till by and by. 
It was the hour when vapours white 
Are over the dark meer rolling slow 
From the brewage brew’d by the water sprite 
Who inhabits the sunless deeps below. 
In the reed and rush, ’twixt meer and fen, 
Two wild white swans were fighting then ; 

For a wild white swan-bride fighting keen ; 
The lake’s two lords for the lake’s one queen. 
And although both woo’d her, but one could wed, 
And but one be victor, though both fought well. 

And the vanquisht warrior, wounded, fled 
From the wrath of his rival peer, and fell, 
Over the reed-fenced rivage damp, 
Into the filth of the fenny swamp ; 
Whence the sound of his funeral hymn rose clear 
From the marsh to the woodland, and over the meer. 








II. 


Thro’ the reeds he crushes, 
From the forest rushes 
The bristly bulk of the fierce wild boar ; 
Crashing down bud and bush, 
Pashing the mud and slush, 
And scattering filth from his cleft feet four. 
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And “ Who is it that calleth for help ?” quoth he. 
“ Here, all who enter my subjects be. 
Let the wronger beware! and, if fight he can, 
Fight for his life, or fly with speed! 
Eh, . . . . but, bless my bristles! ... . a swan? 
And, if I mistake not, a swan indeed ! 
Welcome, cousin! Allow me, pray, 
To ask what weather blew you this way ? 
Or is it, O lord of the lucid lake, 
(Thou stateliest swimmer !) that thy white neck 
Is weary of watching each snowy flake 
Of its whiteness imaged without a speck 
In the over-perfect purity 
And tedious calm of the erystal flood ? 
And hast thou, too, learn’d, at last, to sigh 
For the common, but more congenial mud ? 
Hah! by each buffalo’s cloven crest 
In the herd of them put to flight by me, 
I swear (for I love thee, noble guest !) 
I will share mine acorn crops with thee 
If thou, contented, a swine with swine, 
Wilt change those too-white plumes of thine 
For the bristles and hair 
We hogs do wear. 
Already, thy haughty beauty wanes! 
Fallen, tho’ unresign’d, art thou. 
And the spurted slime of the fen’s drench stains 
That princely bosom of spotless snow. 
Thou that immaculate swammest the meer, 
Wallow in mud, and be welcome, here ! ” 


Ill. 


Bleeding, aching, weary, and wan, 

Bitterly listen’d the noble swan 
To those brutal words ; and “ O shame and grief! ” 

He moan’d, “that in such a place—to me— 
And with such a speech—the ignoble chief 

Of an obscene herd should dare to proffer 

His fulsome friendship filthy and free, 
And a swan be shamed by a swinish offer ! ” 


IV. 


With failing breath, 
On the threshold of death, 
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By an effort vast 
(His saddest and last) 
He arose ; and, quickly 
Staunching his wound 
With the grasses sickly 
That grow on such ground, 
Sprang forward ; crying 
“St. Pelican ! 
I die; but, in dying, 
Am still a swan! 
St. Pelican hear me, 
And grant my ery! 
In death be near me, 
And let me die 
As I lived, at least, 
A swan, not a beast, 
In mine own pure element’s purity!” 


Vv. 


The saint reprieved him. 
The wave received him, 
And, washing the stain from each wounded limb, 
On his deathbed bathed and rebaptised him. 


VI. 
Then, backward turning his stately head, 
On the haunts of those he had scorn’d and fled 
He gazed; and saw with a dying eye 
Afar in the forest the filthy herd, 
Profaning its sacred groves, rush by ; 
And the mirth of the wallowing monsters heard. 
And “ Each to his own!” the wild swan said, 
« And his own to each! and I to mine! 
As the swan to his purity, so to his bed 
In the mud he was born for, returneth the swine. 
For, if a swan fall in the filth of the fen 
Where the swamps into slime turn the dews that they swallow, 
And even the strong foot slips, what then ? 
He doth but fail where the swine doth wallow.” 
Rosert Lyrron. 




















THE OPIUM TRADE. 


Mr. Grapsronr, in speaking of the opium war with China, once 
remarked that “justice was on the side of the Pagan.” Never was 
this more true than at the present time, when a Pagan government, 
in spite of domestic anarchy, of the paralysing influence of official 
corruption, and of the perpetual menace of foreign intervention, yet 
nobly endeavours to exert what remains of its shattered authority on 
the side of virtue and the good order of the State. On the other 
hand, I know of nothing more ignoble than the heartless indifference 
with which the failure of these patriotic efforts is regarded by so- 
called civilised nations, or the immoral cynicism with which English 
statesmen not only excuse but justify our share in entailing the 
greatest of calamites on one-third of the human race. If it were 
possible for us to escape from the responsibility which must ever 
attach itself to the authors of the first Chinese War; if we could 
prove that in forcing the legalisation of the opium trade by the treaty 
of Tientsin we yielded to iron necessity; if, moreover, we could 
demonstrate that our duty to India compelled us to prefer the 
temporary exigences of revenue to the lasting interests of morality 
— it would still be incumbent on us to face the fact that our position 
is at once shameful and humiliating. But when we know that the 
direct responsibility of every act that has led to the degradation and 
rapid decline of the Chinese Empire lies at our own door, and that 
the policy which has borne these evil fruits is still being, in a great 
measure, carried out by the concurrent action of Anglo-Indian 
administrators and British statesmen, the ignominy demands some 
fortitude for us to bear it. We, however, do bear it; and, at the 
same time, lose no opportunity cf ministering to our self-love by 
pretending that wherever English commerce extends, or English 
influence penetrates, both confer untold benefits upon the less- 
favoured nations of the world. 

A few historical facts will show how entirely Great Britain is 
answerable for the desolating effects of the opium trade in China. 
Before the East India Company executed the project of embarking in 
the trade, the only opium exported into China was conveyed thither 
by the Portuguese from Turkey. The annual supply did not exceed 
200 chests, and it was used strictly for medicinal purposes. In 1773 
the Company first engaged in the traffic, but for many years the 
Chinese regarded it with so little favour that it proved very un- 
profitable. The Company, in fact, had to create the appetite, which 
has since given the extraordinary stimulus to the demand for the 
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drug which we see existing in our own day. The Chinese Govern- 
ment, from the outset, exhibited a resolute determination to restrain 
its subjects either from carrying on the trade or from becoming 
personally addicted to the use of opium. The severest penalties were 
imposed by law, and, in many instances, actually enforced. The 
punishment of the bamboo and the pillory not sufficing to curb the 
appetite of the opium-smoker, far severer punishments— including 
that of death—were added. The persistence of the Celestials in 
resisting the encroachments of the East India Company was only 
equalled by the perseverance with which the latter prosecuted its 
designs. A government monopoly in the drug was established. 
Large districts of fertile territory were confiscated to the cultivation 
of the poppy, and the ryots were openly coerced into growing it. 
The finest and swiftest vessels were employed to convey the prepared 
drug from India to China. How “the foreign devils ”—and surely 
the phrase is not altogether misapplied—violated the laws of the 
empire is graphically described by Heu Naetze, Vice-President of 
the Sacrificial Court at Pekin :— 


**At Canton,” he says, ‘‘there are brokers of the drug, who are called 
melters; these pay the price of the drug into the hands of the resident 
foreigners, who give them orders for the delivery of the opium from the 
receiving-ships. There are carrying-boats plying up and down the river, and 
these are vulgarly termed ‘ fast-crabs’ and ‘scrambling-dragons.’ They are 
well armed with guns and other weapons, and are manned with some scores of 
desperadoes, who ply their oars as if they were wings to fly with. All the 
custom-houses and military posts which they pass are largely bribed; if they 
happen to encounter any of the armed cruising-boats, they are so audacious as 
to resist, and slaughter and carnage ensue.” 


The war of 1839 was the natural outcome of these lawless proceed- 
ings. The authorities at Canton, in the exercise of a strict right, 
required the British merchants to send away the “ receiving-ships ; ” 
but these persons would neither send away the ships nor deliver up 
the opium. Commissioner Lin then ordered the merchants to be 
imprisoned until the opium was surrendered—a measure which had 
the effect of placing the whole of the drug then in Chinese waters, 
amounting to 20,000 chests, in his possession. ven in the light of 
the tragical events which ensued one may be excused for exulting in 
the moral courage which the Chinese Commissioner displayed. He 
might have retained the opium, to be given up under pressure; or 
he might, as easily, have confiscated it, reserving to himself, according 
to Eastern fashion, a lion’s share of the plunder. Instead of adopting 
either of these courses he caused the entire stock—the estimated 
value of which was three millions sterling—to be thrown into the 
sea, and thus gave to the world an example of thoroughness in 
dealing with a great abuse which, fatal though it proved to China, 
may not be without its use hereafter. In this way originated the 
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opium war, the parent of all the succeeding wars with China—a 
struggle in which British grape-shot mowed down the Celestials like 
grass, and our men-of-war made equally short work of the Chinese 
junks. We compelled the Chinese to sue for peace, and to pay an 
indemnity of upwards of four millions sterling; but there was one 
thing which they stubbornly refused to do—they would not legalise 
the trade to which all their misfortunes were due. It was pointed 
out to the Emperor that if he insisted on declaring the trade contra- 
band, smuggling would still go on; whereas if he consented to impose 
an import duty on the opium he might derive therefrom a revenue of 
£1,200,000 a-year. His answer merits the attention of those 
Indian administrators who argue that they ought not to give up the 
traffic because of the princely revenue it yields. “It is true,” he 
said, “ I cannot prevent the introduction of the flowing poison; gain- 
seeking and corrupt men will, for profit and sensuality, defeat my 
wishes, but nothing will induce me to derive a revenue from the vice 
and misery of my people.” It needed two other wars, as well as the 
moral impression produced by the sack of the Summer Palace and 
the fall of Pekin, to break down what some people are disposed to 
regard as the stupid prejudices of the Chinese against the legalisation 
of the noxious drug. 

Lord Elgin’s treaty apparently placed the trade upon a secure 
footing. At last the ban of Celestial law was withdrawn from it, 
and opium was enabled to take its place side by side with the 
products of Lancashire looms and Birmingham workshops. The 
opium smuggler was transformed into an opium merchant. No 
pirate could have been made more respectable if the Admiralty, 
besides condoning his past offences, had appointed him to the com- 
mission of one of Her Majesty’s ships. As for the Imperial Govern- 
ment, nothing could have been more opportune than the legalisation 
of a trade for the prosecution of which, on the political extinction of 
the East India Company, it necessarily became largely responsible. 
That Government was enabled to cultivate opium under the Indian 
monopoly, and even to extend the area of cultivation as the now 
lawful appetites of the Chinese were enlarged, without any further 
apprehension from prohibitory laws, which the sword had cut in 
twain, and which, indeed, Lord Elgin’s treaty had formally abro- 
gated. There was, however, one fly in the pot of ointment. The 
Chinese, from eating opium in ever-increasing quantities (for since 
the year 1800 the exports from India have multiplied nearly forty- 
fold), have taken to cultivating it on a large scale. I have the 
authority of a gentleman who recently made a journey of more than 
three thousand miles in the west of China, traversing the provinces 
of Hoo-pih, Sze-chuen, and Shen-se, “and found nearly everywhere 
evidence of extensive cultivation.” This home cultivation has all 
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grown up during the last twenty years. It has already driven out 
the opium which formerly enriched Burmah at the expense of West- 
ern China. Chinese opium has two qualities which render it a 
formidable competitor to the Indian poppy. It only costs half the 
price, and is not nearly so deleterious. It therefore seems probable 
that while the rich epicure will still consume the foreign article, the 
poorer slaves of the vice will be content with wasting their substance 
on the drug of native growth and manufacture. 

The Imperial edicts prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy in the 
provinces of the empire are still unrepealed, but for the present they 
remain a dead letter. What adequate motive can the Emperor and 
his council have for enforcing these edicts so long as they are not per- 
mitted to deal with the foreign trade? The money expended on 
opium, if spent in the country, would not be so absolutely unpro- 
ductive as if it were all sent abroad in exchange for the Indian drug. 
On the other hand, the Chinese Government is naturally alarmed at 
the extent to which the good lands of the empire are being used up 
by the cultivation of the poppy. China is an excessively poor and 
overcrowded country, and cannot afford to give to opium land which 
ought to yield food for the people. Choo-Tsun, a statesman who 
lived long enough to foresee, but not long enough actually to witness, 
the downfall of the empire, many years ago put this pertinent ques- 
tion: “If all the rich and fertile ground be used for planting the 
poppy, and if the people, hoping for a large profit therefrom, madly 
engage in its cultivation, where will flax and the mulberry-tree be 
cultivated, or wheat and rye be planted?” Two years ago the 
answer to this inquiry was virtually given by one of the censors at 
Pekin, who, in a memorial to the throne, complained that there 
had been “a great scarcity of food in Shensi and Kiangsu, where 
the opium-farming mostly prevails,” and that “the labourers give 
their strength and time to the poppy, while wheat and millet are 
neglected.” 

Last year the Under-Secretary for India was somewhat despondent 
at the falling off in the opium revenue. This session his tone is more 
hopeful. The revenue has revived, and the prophets of evil—who 
were, however, chiefly connected with the Indian Department— 
stand rebuked. It is not impossible that the new-born confidence 
may be as premature as the recent depression. It is true that 
Mr. Grant Duff plumes himself on “ the excellent” quality of Indian 
opium. It is indeed so “ excellent ” that it destroys the Chinese more 
quickly than the home-made drug; and if the object be to decimate 
China, or to multiply the number of sensual imbeciles and paupers, 
no one can deny that this end is likely to be attained. But unfor- 
tunately for the prospects of Indian opium, Mr. D. B. Robertson, her 
Majesty’s Consul at Canton, has lately discovered a marked improve- 
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ment in the quality of native opium, which is now, he says, equal to 
Malwa—a tribute calculated to induce Mr. Grant Duff to look well 
to his laurels. M. Hue, who published his ‘“ Chinese Empire” 
sixteen years ago, anticipated this very state of things, and, indeed, 
predicted that when the Chinese made at home all the opium neces- 
sary for their own consumption, “ British India would experience a 
terrible blow—one that might possibly even be felt in the British 
metropolis.” In allusion to the increasing use of laudanum in our 
manufacturing towns, the learned French traveller even speculated 
upon the possibility of England one day sending to China for the 
means of gratifying the depraved tastes of her own people. Those 
who have read Dr. Bridges’s remarks on the prevalence of this evil in 
our northern towns, will hardly regard M. Huc’s idea as so fanciful 
as to be absurd. 

In the debate on Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion, the Under-Secretary 
endeavoured to produce the impression that the evils of opium- 
smoking and opium-eating had been enormously exaggerated. Mr. 
Gladstone, in a more cautious temper, argued that the question was 
an open one; and by resorting to what I must call a species of 
casuistry, gave just offence to many. of his supporters, who thought 
that he, at any rate, would not fail to recognise the value of those 
moral considerations to which the originators of the discussion had 
appealed. The time has gone by for impeaching the facts upon which 
the exceptional enormity of the traffic is based. In China, from the 
Emperor and his chief officers down to the native painter who, after 
the manner of Hogarth, has depicted the successive stages of the 
opium-smoker’s progress from prosperity to ruin, there has been but 
one testimony as to the frightful injury which the use of opium is 
inflicting on the people. It may consist with official ideas of expe- 
diency to represent the assailants of the trade as drawing upon their 
imagination for their facts, but it must not be forgotten that there is 
the strongest official evidence in support of even the extreme views 
which found expression in the speeches of the minority in the House 
of Commons. A select committee of that House is not a bad witness 
in such acase, and the select committee which sat in 1840, reported 
that “the demoralising results of the opium trade are incontestable 
and inseparable from its existence ;” while the East India Com- 
pany, in a notable access of candour, declared that “were it possible 
to prevent the use of the drug altogether, except strictly for the 
purpose of medicine, we would gladly do it in compassion to man- 
kind.” A sentence like this conclusively reveals the existence of 
those mortal perturbations which secretly disturb the equanimity of 
even the most confirmed offenders against public morality. Simi- 
larly the slaveholders of the Southern States would sometimes admit 
that their “ peculiar institution” was an evil of colossal magnitude, 
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although, like the East India Company, they never sufficiently 
turned from their evil ways to resist the temptation to extend the 
system of which they professed to be unwilling supporters. 

The opium trade has vitiated the whole of our relations with the 
Chinese Empire. That trade simply embodies in its most odious 
form the pretended right of the strong to ride rough-shod over the 
weak. The mob who, in driving a missionary out of a Chinese city, 
taunted him with hypocrisy in coming to teach them virtue when his 
countrymen “ had burned their palace, killed their emperor, and sold 
poison to their people,” may have been as brutal and unreasoning 
as mobs of the lowest class generally are, but it would be absurd to 
deny that their shout had in it a painful element of truth. The 
horrible spirit of fanaticism which resulted in the recent massacre at 
Tientsin merited a severe example of retributive justice; but it 
should, nevertheless, be remembered ‘that during the last few years 
the French have dragooned the Chinese Government into making 
concessions which were eminently calculated to inflame the passions 
of an ignorant populace. To mention only one fact—the French 
Government has compelled the Chinese to restore to the Jesuits pro- 
perty which, although granted to them two centuries back, was con- 
fiseated at the time of the Christian persecution a hundred and fifty 
years ago. An observant Englishman, writing to me from China, 
says that “the right of beating Chinese servants is openly claimed 
by the Euglish masters, and our consular agents shrink from 
restraining this violence by proper severity.” If the European, 
intoxicated with the pride of race, behaves in this lawless manner to 
his Chinese dependants, is it surprising that the latter should avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to retaliate? Professor Pumpelly 
of Harvard University, in his work “ Across America and Asia,” 
relates an incident which, if he did not speak with the authority of 
an eye-witness, one would be disposed to read with incredulity. 
After remarking that to the average foreigner “the teeming popu- 
lation around him is simply a swarm of chattering animals useful as 
producers of tea and consumers of opium,” he says :— 


‘* A steamboat which had been undergoing repairs made a trial trip, crowded 
with most of the leading foreigners of Shanghai, all, like myself, invited for a 
pleasure excursion up the Wusung river. As we were steaming at full speed 
we saw some distance ahead of us a large scow, loaded so heavily with bricks 
us to be almost unmanageable by the oars of four Chinamen who were pro- 
pelling it. They saw the steamer coming, and knowing well how narrow was 
the channel, worked with all their force to get out of it and let the boat pass. 
As we all stood watching the slow motion of the scow, which we were rapidly 
approaching, I listened every instant for the order to stop the engine. The 
unwieldy craft still occupied half the channel, the coolies straining every 
muscle to increase her slow motion, and uttering cries which evidently begged 
for a few instants’ grace. There was yet time to avoid collision, when the pilot 
called out, ‘‘Shall I stop her, sir?” ‘‘No,” cried the captain, ‘go ahead.” 
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There was no help for it. Horrified at hearing this cold-blooded order, I waited 
breathlessly for the crash, which soon came. The scow, striking under the port 
bow, veered around lengthwise, and was almost instantly under the paddles. 
A shriek, a shock, and a staggering motion of our boat, and we were again 
steaming up the channel. Going to the stern I could see but one of the four 
Chinamen, and he was motionless in the water. Among the faces of the 
foreigners on the crowded decks there were few traces of the feelings which 
every newcomer must experience after witnessing-such a scene. The officers 
of the boat looked coolly over the side to see whether the bow and paddles had 
suffered any damage, and such remarks as were made on the occurrence were 
certainly not in favour of the victims.” 


This being the temper of many of the Europeans in China, it is 
impossible that we can regard the future of our relations with that 
empire with a feeling of confidence or of hope, unless indeed we 
believe that a day will come when the British public will insist upon 
conferring on the Chinese a community of rights as well as of duties. 
If that day should ever dawn the doom of the opium traffic—let its 
abolition cost Great Britain what it may—will be sealed. Indian 
financiers, ignoring the dictum of the Dutch Commissioners, who, in 
1803, declared that “no consideration of pecuniary advantage ought 
to weigh with a European Government in allowing the use of 
opium,” appear to think that in preferring revenue to morality they 
are clearly performing their duty to India. English statesmen, who 
are or should be something more than the guardians of the State 
money-bag, may well be excused if they think of the honour of their 
country and of her moral influence, which has been so rudely shaken 
by the selfish and aggressive character of her policy in the East. 
The silk and tea which we export from China render her the bene- 
factress of the world. The opium which we introduce into the Flowery 
Kingdom is of a value nearly equal to the two commodities with 
which she enriches the commerce and the homes of the civilised 
world. To suppress the opium traffic, now that its roots have struck 
so widely and so deeply, may appear to be a Quixotic enterprise ; 
but, at all events, there can be no just reason why the Indian Govern- 
ment should not be divorced from its present indefensible connection 
with the cultivation, manufacture, and sale of the poison, or why the 
Chinese Government should not be at liberty to prohibit or to 
restrict its importation into the empire in such manner as it may 
consider practicable. 

In the debate of last session Mr. Grant Duff based his defence of 
the Bengal monopoly mainly on two grounds: first, that a revenue 
of seven or eight millions could not be sacrificed without gross in- 
justice to the people of India; and, secondly, that the evils of opium 
smoking had been enormously exaggerated. Upon the second point 
I might have heaped authority on authority—Ossa upon Pelion ; but 
enough has been said to show that the Chinese themselves entertain 
a very different opinion from that expressed by the Under-Secretary, 
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and also that the Indian Government itself formerly held language 
which it is impossible to reconcile with the new theory of the com- 
parative harmlessness of the drug. With regard to the question of 
revenue, while I cannot admit that the moral argument is affected by 
considerations of this nature, it must yet be admitted that, if the 
Indian Government were to retire from the monopoly and to sub- 
stitute for it a system of export duty, the nation itself would be 
relieved from that direct complicity with the traffic which appears to 
me especially odious and indefensible. Sir William Muir, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, strongly advo- 
cates the abolition of the Government monopoly ; and he does so, 
partly because he believes it would greatly tend to diminish the 
spirit of gambling which, he says, “has ruined many a firm in 
Western India,” and also because he is of opinion that “ the change 
would relieve the British Government from the odious imputation of 
pandering to the vice of China by over-stimulating production, over- 
stocking the markets, and flooding China with the drug, in order to 
raise a wider and more secure revenue to itself.” Nor does Sir W. 
Muir stand alone in urging these views. Mr. George Campbell, late 
Chief-Commissioner of Oude and now Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, in speaking at the Newcastle Social Science Congress, 
declared himself in favour of abolishing the monopoly and of limiting 
the export from India, the Chinese Government, on its side, under- 
taking to do all in its power to restrict the use of the drug among its 
own subjects. The major question is one which comes properly under 
the purview of Mr. Fawcett’s India Committee, which will render a 
service to the empire if it takes into its serious consideration the 
present fluctuating and unstable character of the opium revenue. I 
so far agree with Mr. Campbell, that I believe our statesmen could 
not do themselves or their country more honour than by giving the 
Chinese Government to understand, that if it really desires to abate 
this great evil it would meet with every encouragement at our hands, 
and that no financial considerations on our part would be allowed. 
to stand in the way of restricting or abolishing the use of the drug 
in the Celestial dominions. 


F. W. Cuesson. 


Norr.—Since this article was written, the Indian Finance Committee has held 
numerous sittings. When the Blue Book reporting its proceedings is published, the 
reader will find in the evidence of Sir Rutherford Alcock, Dr. George Smith of Cal- 


cutta, and the Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay, ample corroboration of the statements I 
have made. 

















NATURAL RIGHTS AND ABSTRACT JUSTICE. 


By my avowal in a recent article on “ Anti-Utilitarianism”’! of a 
belief in “ Natural Rights,” I feel that I must have incurred in 
philosophic quarters a sort of civil contempt, which I am very 
desirous of removing, and which will, I trust, be somewhat dimi- 
nished on my proceeding to explain how few and elementary are the 
rights that I propose for naturalisation. They are but two in 
number, and they are these :—(1) Absolute right, except in so far 
as the same may have been forfeited by misconduct or modified by 
consent, to deal in any way one pleases, not noxious to other people, 
with one’s own self or person; (2) right equally absolute to dispose 
similarly of the produce either of one’s own honest industry, or 
of that of others whose rights in connection with it have been 
honestly acquired by oneself. I call these “ rights,” because there 
cannot possibly anywhere exist either the right to prevent their 
being exercised, or any rights with which they can clash, and 
because, therefore, by their freest exercise no one can possibly 
be wronged, while to interfere with their exercise would be to 
wrong their possessor. And I call them “natural,” because they 
are not artificially created, and have no need of external ratifi- 
cation. Whoever thinks proper to deny this—whoever, as all utili- 
tarians do, contends that society is entitled to interfere with the 
rights which I have called natural, is bound to attempt to show how 
society became so entitled; when for the claim he puts forward on 
society’s behalf he will find it impossible to produce any plausible 
pretext, without crediting society with possession of a right belong- 
ing to that same “ natural ”’ class, the existence of which he denies. 
For, as there can be no rights without corresponding obligations or 
duties, if it be really the right of society to deal at its discretion 
with the persons or effects of individuals, it must be incumbent on 
individuals to permit themselves and whatever is theirs to be so 
dealt with. Have, then, individuals incurred any such obligation ? 
No obligation, be it remembered, can arise, except through some 
antecedent act of one or other or both of the parties concerned. Either 
a pledge of some sort must have been given or a benefit of some 
sort must have been received. Now undoubtedly there are no limits 
to the extent to which society and its individual members might 
have reciprocally pledged themselves. It might have been stipu- 
lated by their articles of association that society at large should do 
its utmost for the welfare of each of its members, and that each of 
its members should do his utmost for the welfare of society at large. 


(1) In Fortnicutty Review for September, 1870 
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But it is certain, either that no such compact ever was made, or that, 
if made, it has always been systematically set at naught. Society 
has never made much pretence of troubling itself about the welfare 
of individuals, except in certain specified particulars; so that, even 
if individuals had, on condition of being treated with reciprocal 
solicitude, accepted the obligation of attending to the welfare of 
society in other than the same particulars, that conditional obligation 
would from the commencement have been null and void. The one 
thing which society invariably pledges itself to do is to protect 
person and property, and by implication to enforce performance of 
contracts; and the two things which individual associates in turn 
pledge themselves to do are to abstain from molesting each other’s 
persons and property, and to assist society in protecting both. In so 
abstaining and so assisting consist all those “‘ many acts and the still 
greater number of forbearances, the perpetual practice of which by 
all is,” as Mr. Mill says, “universally deemed to be so necessary to 
the general well-being, that people must be held to it compulsorily, 
either by law or by social pressure.”* Under one or other of these 
two heads may be ranged everything that individuals owe to society 
in return for the mere protection which they receive from it. 

True, there is an universal understanding that individuals shall be 
subject to any laws, whether wise or foolish, provided only they be of 
equal and impartial operation, which may be enacted by a nume- 
rical majority of the community to which the individuals belong ; 
and in this manner individuals may become bound by any number 
of miscellaneous pledges, society acquiring simultaneously the right 
to hold individuals to the performance of those pledges. Thus, if by 
the vote of an unimpeachably representative House of Commons it 
were declared to be for the general good, and agreed to accordingly, 
that every one should be vaccinated or circumcised, it would be 
incumbent on every one to submit quietly to vaccination or circum- 
cision, however deleterious the operation might be deemed by some. 
Or if, improving upon a hypothetical suggestion of Mr. Mill, a 
parliament elected by constituencies in which the labouring class 
element greatly predominated, should prospectively forbid the accu- 
mulation by any individual of property beyond a specified amount, 
then, though the almost certain consequence would be that the pre- 
scribed limit of accumulation would not be exceeded, still if it were 
exceeded, the accumulator could not justly complain because the 
surplus was forfeited according to law. Yet even thus the obliga- 
tions or duties created will correspond exactly with the pledges 
given ; none will be incurred except such as have been imposed by 
special legislation—nor even those, unless the legislation have been 
impartial. A law requiring people to pay poor’s-rates would not 
suffice as a pretext for requiring them to pay education-rates like- 


(1) FortnieHtLy Reyrew for June, 1869, p. 683. 
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wise. Neither if, instead of passing the prospective law just now 
supposed, a governing majority which had previously always per- 
mitted the indefinite accumulation of wealth, were retrospectively 
to decree the forfeiture of all past accumulations beyond a defined 
amount, would individuals be morally bound to submit to such a 
decree if they could contrive to evade it, any more than sexquipeda- 
lians would be bound to lay their heads on the block in obedience to 
a law directing every body six feet high to be decapitated. All such 
partial legislation would be tyrannical, and circumstances must be 
very peculiar indeed to make submission to tyranny a duty. But of 
all conceivable legislation, none could possibly be more partial, or 
therefore more tyrannical, than such as should give to society a 
general power of dealing at its pleasure with its associates, and of 
arbitrarily subjecting separate classes or individuals to exceptional 
treatment. Even, therefore, if a law to such monstrous effect were 
enacted, it could have no morally binding force. It would be no 
one’s duty to acquiesce in it. ; 

I will not here stop to dispute, though I am not sure that I could 
without some slight reservation admit, that the receipt of unasked- 
for benefits places the recipient under precisely the same obligation 
to benefit his benefactor, as if the good received by him had been 
conferred on express condition of his availing himself of the first 
opportunity to render equal good. I will not stop to dispute, for 
instance, that a person saved from drowning at the risk of his 
rescuer’s life, would be bound, on occasion arising, to risk his own life 
in order to save his former rescuer’s. For my immediate purpose, 
it may suffice to remark that society has never been in the habit 
of showing such parental solicitude for its component members as 
would warrant its claiming filial devotion from them. In the matter 
of philanthropy its practice has never been in advance of its very 
moderate professions. It has invariably contented itself with ren- 
dering certain specific services, never failing to exact in return fully 
equivalent services of each species. 

In candour, however, there must be admitted to be innumerable 
blessings not yet adverted to, including indeed most of those by the 
possession of which man is distinguished from brutes, for which he 
is in so far indebted to society that but for the instrumentality of 
society they would never have been his. Unless individuals had 
formed themselves into communities, civilisation could have made no 
sensible progress: there could have been no considerable advances, 
material, intellectual, moral, or esthetic. Not only should we have 
been destitute of all the comforts and luxuries that now surround us, 
we should have lacked also whatever cerebral development we have 
attained, together with all its concomitants and consequences, what- 
ever of intelligence, or moral perceptiveness, or artistic taste we 
have to boast of. Still, though none of these faculties could have 
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made much approach to maturity except under the shelter of society, 
they are not gifts of society. Without the help of a plough, land 
cannot be ploughed; but we do not therefore credit the plough- 
maker with the achievements of the ploughman. Neither is society 
to take to itself praise because its members have made good use of 
the protection which, in consideration of stipulated services on their 
part, it has afforded them. Besides, whatever we inherit from society, 
we inherit from a society of members no longer in being. Let the 
dead come to life again, and it may then become us to examine their 
claims upon our gratitude, but we need not meanwhile confound past 
and present generations, nor our forefathers with our contemporaries. 
To the mass of these latter, at any rate, we are none of us indebted 
for our brains or our aptitudes of thought and feeling, and the cir- 
cumstance of our being joint sharers with them in patrimony 
bequeathed by a common ancestry, affords no very obvious reason 
why our share of the inheritance, together with whatever else we 
possess, should be at their absolute disposal. 

Thus it appears that in no one of the ways in which alone can 
originate the obligations which must always precede or accompany 
artificially created rights, has that particular obligation arisen without 
which it is impossible for society to obtain artificially the right of 
preventing individuals from doing as they will with their own. No 
sufficient pledge has been given by one side, no sufficient benefit 
conferred by the other. Individuals never agreed to place their all 
at the disposal of society ; society never rendered to individuals any 
services entitling it to claim such boundless gratitude. One service 
which it invariably undertakes is that of protecting person and 
property. This is its chief and primary duty, the fulfilment of which 
is always the first object of its institution, often the only one it 
acknowledges. But clearly it cannot by performance of a duty 
acquire the right of doing the exact reverse of that duty. It cannot 
by protecting acquire the right of molesting. It cannot by pre- 
venting person and property from being meddled with, acquire in its 
corporate capacity the right of itself meddling. Since then this 
right of meddling, this right of disposing of what is exclusively 
some individual’s own, otherwise than the owner wishes, has not 
been acquired by society artificially, it must, if it do actually belong 
to society, have been come by naturally; and this accordingly is 
what utilitarians really, though perhaps unconsciously, assume, 
treating moreover this gratuitous assumption of theirs as a self- 
evident truth. 

For, as utilitarians themselves cannot fail on reflection to perceive, 
they offer no shadow of argument in support of that “ greatest 
happiness principle”? on which their whole system rests. Com- 
mencing with the undeniable postulate that happiness is the sole 
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object of existence, and perceiving that individual happiness alone 
would be a very misleading object, they proceed to take quietly for 
granted that the only happiness at which life ought to aim is social 
happiness. Now, undoubtedly social happiness is of more importance 
than individual happiness—the happiness of many than that of one 
or a few; neither can there be any worthier object of pursuit than 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. All this is seen 
without being said, but what is by no means so easily seen is how it 
can be incumbent on any one to pursue that object to his own detri- 
ment,—how it can be imperative on one or on a few to sacrifice his 
or their happiness in order to promote that of the many. Plainly 
such self-devotion cannot be for their personal advantage, and 
utilitarianism does not even attempt to show how it can have become 
their duty. Meritorious, magnanimous, heroic in the highest degree 
it would certainly be, but does not that very circumstance prove con- 
clusively that it cannot be due, inasmuch as there is nothing 
meritorious in merely doing one’s duty and paying one’s debts? But 
of that which is not due, how can payment be rightfully insisted 
upon? What the few are under no obligation to yield, how can the 
many be entitled to extort, or how can the worthiness of the latter’s 
object excuse their doing that which they have no right todo? Is 
any object, however worthy, to be pursued regardless of all collateral 
considerations ? To these objections Utilitarians have no answer to 
make. All they can do is tacitly to take for granted the disputed 
duty and right. That the less ought to give way to the greater, and 
the few to the many, and that the many may rightfully therefore, if 
need be, use force to compel the less or the few to give way—-+these 
are treated by them as incontestable propositions, even as “ doc- 
trines d priori, claiming assent by their own light, evident by simple 
intuition.” And although thus from their own inner consciousness 
evolving the very first principles of their own philosophy, the 
premises of their deduction that social happiness is the proper aim 
in life, and that conduciveness to such happiness is the test of 
morality,—“ Intuitionists,” strange to say, is the distinctive appella- 
tion which they propose to affix to all those who hesitate to accept as 
ethical foundation stones the results of their intuitional evolution. 
Scarcely by a taunt so readily rebuttable will anti-Utilitarians be 
excited to speedier apprehension of the nature of the lien which 
corporate self-interest is presumed to have upon individual self- 
devotion. Not the less tenaciously may they cling to the belief in 
the right of every one to do as he will with whatever has come by 
fair means into his exclusive and complete possession. Neither, I 
venture to think, need less store be set by that right in consequence 
of an objection very adroitly taken to it by Mr. Mill, which, on 
account both of its inherent ingenuity and of its having been 
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addressed more immediately to myself, it would be inexcusable in me 
to leave unexamined. In Mr. Mill’s opinion, the right in question, 
even if valid, would be valueless, because it would be neutralised by 
precisely similar rights belonging to society. If, he argues, indi- 
viduals are at liberty to do as they will with their own, so likewise 
must society be. But “existing social arrangements and law itself 
exist in virtue not only of the forbearance, but of the active support 
of the labouring classes” who in every community constitute a 
numerical majority. This working-class majority might then if they 
pleased withdraw their support from existing arrangements, thereby 
depriving person and property of social protection, and by merely 
threatening such withdrawal they could compel individuals to 
acquiesce in their most extravagant demands. “They might bind 
the rich to take the whole burden of taxation upon themselves. 
They might bind them to give employment, at liberal wages, to a 
number of labourers in a direct ratio to the amount of their incomes. 
They might enforce on them a total abolition of inheritance and 
bequest.” Mr. Mill maintains that these things, although exceed- 
ingly foolish, might according to my principles, with perfect equity 
be done; nay, if I understand him correctly, that according neither 
to mine nor to anyone else’s principles can any adequate reason be 
assigned why they should not be done, except that their practical 
results would be baneful instead of beneficial. And taking this 
view, he is fully warranted in asking what it can matter that according 
to my theory “an employer does no wrong in making the use he does 
of his capital, if the same theory would justify the employed in 
compelling him by law to make a different use—if the labourers 
would in no way infringe the definition of justice by taking the 
matter into their own hands and establishing by law any modification 
of the rights of property which in their opinion would increase the 
remuneration of their labour.’’! 

My reply to this and to the whole argument is the following. 
So long as society continues to exist, society cannot divest itself 
of the primary function for the discharge of which it was originally 
constituted. Society, having come together in the first instance 
tacitly pledged to extend protection to each individual associate, 
cannot, without breach of contract, withdraw that protection. It may, 
indeed, make any impartial laws it pleases, and attach any penalty 
it pleases to violation of any impartial law, but it cannot in equity, 
whatever it may in practice, place any of its members outside the 
law ; neither, most certainly, even if its competence did extend thus 
far, could it go the farther length of conferring on any one the right 
of doing wrong to an outlaw. It may even be doubted whether, if an 
outlaw were to injure any one still belonging to the society, any but 

_ (1) See Forrnicutty Review for June, 1869, pp. 687—8. 
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the injured person himself would be warranted in retaliating. The 
sole reason that I can perceive why even he would is, that his rights 
had been infringed, and that reparation was due to him for any 
damage sustained by him in consequence; while, on the other hand; 
the aggressor had forfeited those rights of his which might other- 
wise have forbidden the injured person from taking the reparation 
due. But society had had none of its rights infringed. By seciety 
no injury had been sustained. To society, therefore, no reparation 
was due; and society, it seems to me, would have no right to insist 
in exacting reparation not due to itself from one whom it had 
forcibly extruded from its communion, and who, therefore, was ro 
longer amenable to its jurisdiction. Society might, indeed, dissolve 
itself, proclaiming that “every man for himself, and God for all,” 
should thenceforward be the rule. But although it might thus leave 
individual rights without other defence than that of the owner, it 
could not annihilate individual rights. It might cancel the right to 
mutual protection, but it could not, in place of that, create a right of 
mutual molestation. One’s own person and property would still be 
as much one’s own as before, and whoever outraged either would not 
be the less a wrong-doer because society permitted his wrong doing 
to remain unpunished. In all ethical investigations it is impossible 
to guard too watchfully against the smallest approach to confusion of 
might with right. 

Instead of being valueless, the particular rights of which Mr. 
Mill speaks so disparagingly, appear to me to possess a value which 
can scarcely be exaggerated. They are, as may be readily perceived, 
identical with the two which I have termed “ natural,” and of which 
I began by saying that they are exceedingly elementary, but of 
which I have now to add that they are also all-comprehensive, for 
that there are no genuine rights whatever, however numerous or 
complex, which neither are included within, nor branch out from, 
them. This will be manifest on comparison of them with the items 
enumerated in any other catalogue of rights; as, for instance, with 
the one drawn up by Mr. Mill, according to whom all rights may 
be classified as follows: —-(1) Legal rights; (2) moral rights ; 
(3) the right of every one to that which he deserves; (4) the right 
to fulfilment of engagements ; (5) right to impartiality of treatment ; 
(6) right to equality of treatment.' Each of these varieties will 
repay a brief examination. 

Under the head of “legal ” rights are commonly placed, not those 
only which are conferred, but those also which are confirmed by 
law. Such as law has merely confirmed, however, are of course not 
the creatures of law. But it is admitted on all hands that a law may 
be unjust—that is to say, it may, without consent from the parties 


(1) * Utilitarianism,” by J. 8. Mill, pp. 64—8. 
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concerned, infringe some previously existing right—and as the right 
so violated cannot have been created by law, inasmuch as what law 
had been competent to create, law would be equally competent to 
cancel—it is clear that there must be rights other than those created 
by law, rights whose origin was independent of, and anterior to, 
law. It is apparently to rights of this description that Mr. Mill 
applies the name of “moral” rights. Examples of them are a man’s 
rights to personal liberty and to property in whatever belongs to 
him as having become his by honest means, to both of which, unless 
he had forfeited them by misconduct, he would be equally entitled, 
whether his title to them were or were not recognised by law. The 
only genuine rights which law can create, or consequently can have to 
confer, are privileges in respect of person or property other than one’s 
own. But such legalised privileges are not necessarily rights. 
Whether they are so actually or not depends mainly on the character 
of the legislative authority. A right to interfere with rights not 
based upon law cannot be conferred without the consent of the 
parties in whom the independent rights are vested, given either 
directly by themselves or indirectly through their representatives. 
If a legislative body be truly and thoroughly representative of the 
community which it controls, then every one of its enactments, how- 
ever bad or foolish, is virtually an engagement to which every member 
of the community is a party, and any privilege arising out of it 
becomes to all intents and purposes a right. If, on the other hand, 
the legislative authority be autocratic, or if it represent only certain 
favoured sections of the community, then none of its enactments, 
however wise and good, of which a majority of the public dis- 
approve, and which interfere with the rights termed by Mr. Mill 
“moral,” are morally binding, except on the legislators themselves 
and their immediate constituents. Any one else may quite blamelessly 
break the law, and resist any privilege thereby created, though he 
must, of course, be prepared, in case of detection, to take the legal 
consequences of his disobedience. For example, protective duties, 
however impolitic, if imposed because a majority of the nation were 
of opinion that a certain branch of domestic industry had better be 
fostered by protection, could not be evaded without injustice to those 
engaged in the protected industry, though there would be no injustice 
in smuggling, if they had been imposed in opposition to the general ° 
sense of the public by a packed Parliament or an absolute monarch. 
The same legal monopoly, which in the one case could not be justly 
evaded, could not in the other be justly enforced. A legal privilege, 
in short, becomes a right only when a majority of those at whose 
expense it is to be exercised, have formally consented either directly 
or indirectly to its being exercised; and it then becomes a right 
solely because an engagement has been entered into, in virtue of 
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which, whatever is requisite for its satisfaction, has become due. 
Thus it appears that, whatever legal rights are genuine, and are not 
at the same time “moral” rights also, resolve themselves into 
specimens of the right to fulfilment of engagements, and belong 
not more to the first than to the fourth of Mr. Mill’s categories, to 
which latter, therefore, we may at once transfer our attention. 

Why is it, then, that every one has a right to fulfilment of 
engagements, to have faith kept with him, to have promises observed ? 
Solely, as it seems to me, because whatever has been promised to 
any one becomes eventually his due, and because whatever is due or 
owing ought to be paid. A promise is nothing less than a pro- 
spective transfer of property in some thing, or in the advantage deriv- 
able from some action, and when the time appointed for making the 
transfer arrives, whatever has been promised, whether actually trans- 
ferred or not, becomes the complete property of, and in the fullest 
sense of the word belongs to, him to whom it has been promised; so 
that the right of fulfilment of engagements resolves itself into the 
moral right of every one to have that which belongs to him, and we 
have already seen that every legal right which cannot on other 
grounds be shown to be a moral right resolves itself into a right to 
fulfilment of an engagement. Whence it follows that there are no 
legal rights whatever which are not likewise moral rights, and 
which would not therefore be equally rights, even though they had 
never been legalised. Whence, and from what has just been 
observed with respect to the right to fulfilment of engagements, it 
further follows that of the five branches of Mr. Mill’s classification, 
the first and fourth may without inconvenience be dispensed with, 
and that the second will suffice to do duty for itself and for the other 
two. 

We have next to consider a person’s right to that which he 
deserves, with reference to which, and to my assertion that there is 
no necessary correspondence between the remuneration which a 
labourer ought to receive and either his merits or his needs, Mr. Mill 
inquires as follows :—“ If justice be an affair of intuition, if we are 
guided to it by the immediate and spontaneous perceptions of the 
moral sense, what doctrines of justice are there on which the human 
race would more instantaneously and with one accord put the stamp 
of its recognition than these—that it is just that each should have 
what he deserves, and that, in the dispensation of good things, those 
whose wants are the most urgent should have the preference ? ” 
But surely, however just it be that each should have what he deserves, . 
it is so only on condition that he have it from those from whom it is 
due, and do not take it from those from whom it is not due. The 
latter, surely, at least as much deserve to be allowed to keep what 
they have already by honest means got, as others to get what they 
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have not yet got. But if so, then that these should be deprived of 
their deserts, in order that those may get theirs, is surely about the 
very last doctrine that ought to be put forward as self-evident and 
intuitive. ‘ But,’ Mr. Mill proceeds to ask, “if there be in the 
natural constitution of things something patently unjust, something 
contrary to sentiments of justice, which sentiments, being intuitive, 
are supposed to have been implanted in us by the same Creator who 
made the order of things that they protest against—do not these 
sentiments impose upon us the duty of striving by all human means 
to repair the injustice? And if, on the contrary, we avail ourselves 
of it for our own personal advantage, do we not make ourselves par- 
ticipators in injustice, allies and auxiliaries of the Evil Principle ? ”’ 
Now, as I have already said, I am myself no intuitionist, but if I 
were, I should not the less feel warranted in here replying that by 
no theory of justice, intuitive or other, can the passive spectator of 
an injustice to which he is no party be bound to assist in repairing 
the injustice, simply because he has the means. A creditor denied 
payment of his fair debts does not get what he deserves; but upon 
whom, except the defaulting debtor, does it therefore become incum- 
bent to repair the latter’s injustice by paying his debts? And if 
there be in the general order of mundane affairs, as—provided I 
may attribute the existence of it, as of all other evil, not to God, but 
to the devil—I don’t mind admitting there may be—something which 
prevents many of our fellow-creatures from getting their deserts, 
something contrary, therefore, to our sentiments of justice whe- 
ther those sentiments have been implanted in us by the Creator or 
not, I still maintain that those sentiments do not impose upon us the 
duty of striving to correct the injustice. They necessarily stimulate 
us more or less powerfully, according to their own intrinsic strength, 
to undertake that noblest of all tasks, but they do not render it 
imperative upon us. Whether, if we actively avail ourselves of the 
injustice for our own profit—though this, by the way, is no more 
than every one of us does who takes advantage of competition 
among labourers to obtain labour for a less price than he perceives 
it to be worth—we are not making ourselves auxiliaries of the Evil 
Principle, may be matter of opinion ; but, at all events, we do not 
even then become participators in an injustice which we did not 
create, and do not uphold or help to perpetuate, but merely accom- 
modate ourselves to. At worst, we are but accessories to it after the 
fact. In simply accepting the situation and striving to make the 
best of it for ourselves, without trying to make it better and only 
abstaining from making it worse for others, our conduct may be 
contemptible, mean, base, disgusting, or what you will, only not 
iniquitous ; for whatever, short of their deserts, may, from the cause 


(1) Fortxicutty Review for June, 1869, pp. 6841—5. 
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supposed, be received by our fellow-creatures, although in one sense 
plainly due to them, is as plainly not due from us, and we cannot, 
without palpable injustice, as well as palpable abuse of words, be 
charged with injustice for merely declining to pay debts that we do 
not owe. 

The rights to impartial and to equal treatment need not detain us 
long. There is no right to impartiality except where impartiality is 
due, and it is only in a small minority of cases that impartiality is 
due. There is nothing iniquitous in showing favour to the extent of 
giving one person more than his due, provided no other person be 
prevented from having as muck as his due. The lord of the vine- 
yard who gave unto all his labourers alike, the same to those who 
had wrought for him but one hour as to those with whom he had 
agreed that for a penny they should bear the burden and heat of the 
day, did the latter no wrong; his eye was not the less good because 
theirs was evil. A judge, or an arbitrator, or the conductor of a 
competitive examination, is bound to make his award without respect 
of persons, because he cannot favour one without withholding from 
some other what that other ought to have. On every distributor of 
Government patronage, likewise, it is morally incumbent to select 
for the public, for whom he is trustee, the best servants he can find. 
An English Prime Minister has no right to make his son a Lord of 
the Treasury or of the Admiralty, if he know of any one better fitted 
for the post and willing to accept it; and if he name any but the 
fittest candidate, he fails in his duty to the community on whose 
behalf he acts. But a private employer, acting for himself alone, 
is under no similar obligation, and may take whom he pleases into 
his service, and assign to him whatever position therein he pleases, 
without affording any cause for reasonable complaint to those more 
capable members of his establishment whom he places under one less 
capable. In short, except in those rare cases in which impartiality 
means rendering what is due, in which cases it is but another name 
for justice, there is nothing unjust in disregarding it. 

As for equality, although its “idea,” as Mr. Mill says, “ often 
enters as a component part both into the conception and into the 
practice of justice, and in the eyes of many persons constitutes its 
essence,’ I can think of no single case in which, unless by reason of 
some special agreement, it can possibly be due, or in which, conse- 
quently, there can be any right to it. Even that equal protection 
for whatever is indisputably one’s own, the claim of all to which is 
commonly admitted almost as a matter of course, is really due from 
those only by whom the obligation to afford it has been tacitly or 
formally accepted. On this ground it is due from the public at large, 
and from those individuals to whom the public has delegated certain 


(1) “Utilitarianism,” p. 267. 
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of its tutelary functions, but from no other individuals whatever. 
No one else is bound to take, for the protection of all other people, 
whatever pains or trouble he takes for his own security—to watch, 
for instance, as vigilantly that his neighbour’s house as that his 
own is not broken into. And while the one solitary claim of any 
plausibility to universal equality of treatment requires to be largely 
qualified before it can be conceded, there is no other claim of the 
kind which does not carry with it its own refutation; there is no 
other which does not partake of the absurdity patent in the com- 
munistic notion that all the members of a society are entitled to 
share equally in the aggregate produce of the society’s labour. How 
is it possible that an equal share can be everybody’s due, if different 
persons may have different deserts, and every one’s deserts be like- 
wise his due? 

We have now gone completely through the list of artificially 
created rights, without finding one that does not derive all its 
validity from connection with some pre-existing right. We have 
seen that among so-called rights none whatever are genuine by 
reason merely of any extrinsic sanction they may have received, but 
that all real rights either are such intrinsically, or are based upon, 
or embody within them, some right purely intrinsic. We have seen 
that there are two rights endued with this intrinsic character—viz., 
that of absolute control over one’s own self or person, and that of 
similar control over whatever else has by honest means come into 
one’s exclusive possession, or become due or owing to him exclusively ; 
and, because these rights, wherever the conditions necessary for their 
exercise occur, of necessity exist, springing up at once and full 
grown, in the necessary absence of any antagonistic rights that could 
prevent their existing, I have not scrupled to call them “ natural ;” 
nor do I think that further apology can be needed for such application 
of the epithet. To maintain, moreover, that these natural rights 
constitute the essence of all artificial rights, was simply equivalent 
to saying that no so-called right can be genuine unless requiring for 
its satisfaction no more than already actually belongs or is due to 
its claimant; while every right which does require no more must 
be genuine, because there can nowhere exist the right to withdraw 
or to withhold from any one anything that is exclusively his. These 
seeming truisms are indeed diametrically opposed to a theory which 
enters on its list of friends names no less illustrious than those of 
Plato, Sir Thomas More, Bentham, and Mill. Still, whoever, 
undeterred by so formidable an array of adverse authorities, is 
prepared to accept the description of rights of which they form part, 
will have no difficulty in framing a theory of justice perfectly con- 
formable thereunto. 

The justice of an action consists in its being one, abstinence from 
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which is due to nobody. The justice of inaction—for just or unjust 
behaviour may be either active or passive—consists in there being 
nobody to whom action, the reverse of the inaction, is due. .“ Justice, 
like many other moral attributes, may be best defined by its opposite,” 
and all examples of injustice have this one point in common, that 
they withhold or withdraw from some person something belonging 
or due to him, or in some other way infringe his rights, and con- 
sequently wrong him. Conversely, a point common to and charac- 
teristic of all just acts and omissions, is that they neither prevent 
anybody from having that which is due to him, nor in any other 
way infringe any one’s rights, and that they consequently do no one 
any wrong. It is not essential to the justice of conduct that anything 
due be thereby rendered. It suffices that nothing due be withheld. 
All conduct is just by which nobody is wronged. 

It is further to be noted that all just conduct is of one of three 
kinds—that which justice peremptorily exacts; that which she 
merely permits, and may even be said barely to tolerate; and that 
which she approves of and applauds, without, however, presuming 
to enjoin it. Conduct of this last sort is just in that it leaves nothing 
undone which justice requires, but it is also more than just in that 
it does more than justice requires. To speak of it as simply just, 
is therefore somewhat disparaging. It is just in the sense in which 
the less is comprehended by the greater. He who faithfully fulfils 
an engagement that has provided for his making a reasonable return 
for whatever advantage he might obtain under it, shows himself 
simply just in the matter, and nothing either more or less. He who, 
having driven a hard bargain, insists rigorously upon it, giving 
nothing less, and taking nothing more than had been mutually 
stipulated, is likewise strictly just, but is also mean, and deserves to 
be told so plainly. He who, besides making full return, according 
to contract, for value received, does something more, at some incon- 
venience to himself, out of regard for another’s need, is not a whit 
more just than either of the other two, but he is generous into the 
bargain, and deserves thanks in proportion. 

Rising out of these considerations are two others, equally meriting 
attention. 

In the first place, we may see additional cause for distrusting 
the testimony which etymology has been supposed to record in 
favour of “an origin of justice connected with the ordinances of 
law.”* That “justice is a form of jusswn, that which has been 
ordered ;” that “ dikacov comes directly from dixy, a suit of law;” 
that “recht, from which came right and righteous, is synonymous 
with law” is obvious enough; and it may not be out of place to 
add that in French the word droit has, with almost savage irony, 


(1) “ Utilitarianism,” pp. 69, 70. 
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been selected as the technical name not of law simply, but of legal 
procedure with all its crookedness. Still it seems more in the 
ordinary course of things to explain this linguistic identification of 
law with justice, by supposing conformity to justice to have been the 
primitive element in the formation of the notion of law, than by 
supposing “conformity to law to have been the primitive element 
in the formation of the notion of justice.” It seems more probable 
that certain things were commanded because they were deemed just, 
than that they were deemed just because they were commanded. 
Even the ancient Hebrews, who “believed their laws to be a direct 
emanation from the Supreme Being,” although, if asked why it was 
wrong to kill or steal, they might very likely have replied, ‘ Because 
theft and murder had been forbidden by God”—would still have 
acknowledged that it would be wrong to kill or steal, even if there 
had been no divine prohibition of the practices. And when we 
recollect that among “other nations, and in particular the Greeks 
and Romans, who, knowing that their laws had been made by men, 
were not afraid to admit that men might make bad laws, .. . the 
sentiment of justice came to be attached, not to all violations of law, 
but only to violations of such laws as ought to exist,” what pre- 
viously appeared probable is converted into certainty. Principles 
of justice to which law ought to conform cannot but have becn 
anterior to law, and cannot have originated in law. And certainty 
at this point grows still more certain, assurance becomes doubly sure, 
when we reflect that, as was pointed out above, many things are 
just which, not only does not law command, but which justice barely 
tolerates, permitting them, indeed, to be done, but permitting them 
also to be reprobated. 

Secondly, we may perceive that in mere justice there can be 
nothing praiseworthy. Justice is nothing more than abstinence 
from injustice, and no commendation can be due for not doing that 
the doing of which would deserve censure. Justice, if entitled to 
be ranked among the virtues at all, is at best only a negative virtue, 
as being the reverse of a vice. It is distinguished from all other 
moral qualities, as being the single and solitary one, compliance 
with whose behests is a duty which we owe to others. Of meekness, 
patience, temperance, fortitude, courtesy, whatever display it may 
for any reason be our duty to make, precisely that display justice 
requires us to make. Whatever of any one of these qualities justice 
does not exact from us, we may, without wronging any one, omit. 
We must not, indeed, incapacitate ourselves by tippling for our proper 
work, nor offend the eyes or ears of decenter folk by reeling obstre- 
perously through the streets; but, if we take the precaution of 
retiring during an interval of leisure to our privy chamber, our 
making beasts of ourselves then and there to our heart’s content, is 
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our own concern, and nobody else’s. No doubt, in doing this we 
should be doiug very wrong, but still there is no contradiction in 
saying that we should have perfect right to do it, inasmuch as we 
should thereby be wronging no one but ourselves. Of another class 
of virtues—of all those which admit of being directly contrasted 
with justice, and which may for shortness’ sake be without much 
inaccuracy comprehended under the general designation of generosity 
— it may, with literal truth, be said that the practice of them is no 
part of our duty to our neighbour. Provided we are careful to let 
every one have what, between him and us, are his bare dues, we may 
be selfish, mean, sordid to excess, without infringing any one else’s 
rights, without the smallest dereliction of our duty to others, True, 
ethical writers are in the habit of speaking of “ duties of perfect and 
imperfect obligation,” but of these “ ill-chosen expressions,” as Mr. 
Mill,’ with abundant reason, styles them, the latter, more particu- 
larly, is of a slovenliness which ought to have prevented its being 
used by any “ philosophic jurists.” What some of these mean by 
it is stated to be “duties in which, though the act is obligatory, 
the particular occasions of performing it are left to our choice; as in 
the case of charity or beneficence, which we are indeed bound to 
practise, but not towards any defined person, or at any prescribed 
time.” But, according to this explanation, there are duties of which 
performance may not only be indefinitely postponed, even until a 
morrow that may never come, but of which performance at one time 
will warrant non-performance of them subsequently; so that, for 
instance, he who has bekaved charitably on past occasions, may be 
uncharitable afterwards. ‘In the more precise language” of other 
writers, we are told that while “ duties of perfect obligation are those 
duties in virtue of which a correlative right resides in some person 
or persons, duties of imperfect obligation are those which do not 
give birth to any right.” But, as where there is no right nothing 
can be due, it would seem from this that by duties of imperfect 
obligation are to be understood duties performance of which is not 
due. I hope to be pardoned for declining to accept these illusive 
distinctions as the boundaries which separate justice from the other 
components of morality. I neither understand how any obligation 
can be otherwise than perfect, nor do I recognise any duties what- 
ever except those of justice. The main distinction between justice 
and all positive virtues I take to be that, whereas compliance with 
its behests is always imperative, compliance with theirs never is, but 
is always optional and discretionary. Of whatsoever is, for what- 
soever reason, due, it is invariably justice, and justice alone, that 
demands payment or performance. Justice claims, and claims 
peremptorily, whatever is owing, but never puts forward the smallest 
(1) ‘* Utilitarianism,” pp. 72, 73. 
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pretension to anything that is not owing. But since whatever is 
owing plainly ought to be paid; and since justice never claims any- 
thing but what is owing, it is clear that there cannot be any merit 
in satisfying the claims of justice. Merit is possible only in actions 
which justice does not enjoin, but to which some other virtue 
exhorts. 

From the main difference here pointed out, a minor collateral 
difference ramifies. Of whatever ought to be paid or done, per- 
formance or payment may be righteously enforced. Here I have 
the satisfaction of proceeding for a few steps side by side with Mr. 
Mill, although only, I am sorry to say, to part company again imme- 
diately. “It is a part,” he says, “of the notion of duty in every 
one of its forms that a person may rightfully be compelled to fulfil 
it. Duty is a thing which may be exacted from a person as one 
exacts a debt. Unless we think it may be exacted from him, we do 
not call it his duty.” Now, since justice never asks for anything 
but what is due, never makes a requisition compliance with which is 
not a duty, it follows that all those persons to whom its requisitions 
are addressed may be rightfully compelled to comply with them, 
whereas, since what every other virtue requires is always something 
not due, compliance with its requisitions is never a duty, and cannot, 
except unrighteously, be enforced. This—viz., the rightfulness of 
using compulsion in aid of justice, as contrasted with the wrongful- 
ness of resorting to it in aid of generosity, rather than the rightful- 
ness of punishing breaches of the one and not of the other—seems to 
me the “real turning-point of the distinction” between the two. 
For gross disregard of generosity, and indeed of any other virtue, 
may rightfully be punished, justice fully sanctioning the punishment, 
although indicating also the nature of the penalty to be inflicted in 
each case, and restricting it within certain limits. Whoever plays 
the dog in the manger in a manger of his own, or makes an ex- 
clusively selfish use of his wealth or other advantages, refusing to do 
good to his neighbour at however little sacrifice on his own part it 
might be done, is not thereby infringing anybody else’s rights, or 
therefore wronging any one else. He is only exercising his own 
undoubted rights. Still he is exercising them in a manner deserving 
of severe reprobation, and which witnesses of his conduct may justly 
punish by testifying to him the scorn, disgust, or indignation he has 
excited. It is no more than just that he should have his deserts and 
receive the punishment which has become his due. But justice, 
although permitting him to be punished for acting ungenerously, 
does not sanction his being compelled to make a show of acting 
generously. If his conduct had been unjust instead of simply un- 
generous, no punishment would be adequate that did not force him 


1) “ Utilitarianism,” p. 71. 
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to repair the evil he had done, or to do the good he had left undone. 
But the most flagrant breach of generosity, neither keeping nor 
taking away anything to which any one has a right, does nothing 
_for which reparation can be due. It consists simply in a man’s 
making an exclusively selfish use of what is exclusively his, and to 
make such use is one of the rights of property. Whoever exercises 
that odious right is justly punished by being shown how hateful we 
think him, but we must not, on pretence of justice, commit the 
injustice of depriving him of a right which is confessedly his. 

It is not, then, by being rightfully liable to punishment that un- 
just differs from ungenerous conduct. The latter also ofttimes deserves 
and incurs punishment. But since there can be no merit in doing 
that the not doing of which would merit punishment, it may seem 
that, as in justice, so likewise in generosity, there cannot be anything 
positively meritorious. Neither in truth would there be if conduct 
were entitled to be styled generous simply as being the reverse of 
ungenerous. Generosity would then, like justice, be a virtue in no 
higher sense than that of not being a vice—a negative virtue if a virtue 
at all. But an action does not really deserve to be called generous 
unless what justice requires be exceeded by it in a degree more 
than sufficient to prevent the agent from deserving the imputation 
of meanness, nor, even then, unless the excess have been done from a 
purer motive than that of the hope of praise or other reward. An 
action is generous only in the proportion in which it involves self- 
sacrifice, voluntarily undergone for the benefit of others, without any 
view on the agent’s part to further compensation than that derivable 
from the consciousness of making other people happy. In such 
voluntary and disinterested self-sacrifice consists the merit which is one 
chief characteristic of generosity as of most positive virtue, distinguish- 
ing it from justice, in which there is never a surrender of anything 
which one would be warranted in keeping, but merely a rendering 
of what belongs or is due to others. All conduct, not immoral, 
admits, as already more than once intimated, of a tripartite division, 
into that which may be rightfully enforced ; that of which, though it 
be not due nor rightfully enforcible, neglect deserves to be and may 
justly be punished by reproaches; that which is neither due nor 
reasonably to be looked for, but which involves a voluntary surrender 
for the good of others of some good which one might without reproach 
keep for oneself. Of this last description is the only conduct in 
which there is any proper or positive virtue. 

So much and such complex argumentation may not impossibly be 
deemed a good deal in excess of what is requisite to establish the 
conclusion to which it points, and which may be summed up in the 
following very simple propositions :—That, by a person’s rights 
being understood the privilege of having or doing whatever no 
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other person has a right to prevent his having or doing, justice con- 
sists of abstinence from conduct that would interfere with that 
privilege; that justice, therefore, is not dependent on extrinsic 
sanction, but arises spontaneously from the nature of things, and 
may almost indeed be said to spring necessarily from the meaning of © 
words; and that its sole merit is exemption from the demerit that 
would attach to the withholding or withdrawing from any person 
anything belonging or due to that person. With all possible con- 
fidence, however, in the innate vigour of these propositions, I cannot 
suppose that they do not require all possible adventitious strengthen- 
ing to be qualified to displace the doctrine to which they are opposed, 
and I should have been glad, therefore, to test somewhat further the 
adequacy of the description of justice which they involve by con- 
fronting it with certain intricate problems, in presence of which the 
rival utilitarian definition will be found to be hopelessly at fault. 
But for this there is no longer space. 

I think I have shown that there are such things as abstract 
right and wrong, resting not on fanciful intuition, but on a solidly 
rational basis, and supporting in turn abstract justice, whose 
guidance, whoever accepts it, will find to be as sure and as 
adequate as any that unassisted reason is capable of supplying. 
Anti-utilitarian justice never looks half-a-dozen different ways 
at once, never points at the same time in opposite directions, never 
issues contradictory mandates, never halts between two opinions. 
Her votaries, like other mortals, may often be in doubt as to accom- 
plished facts ; but, provided these be clear, their course is in general 
equally clear ; there seldom remains aught to embarrass them. If 
they sincerely desire to ascertain what is due from them, they can 
seldom err, except on the right side, and they will never dream of 
disputing that whatever is due from them it must be their duty to 
do, without respect of consequences. These they will leave to the 
supreme controller of events, if they believe in one, and will leave to 
take their chance, if they do not so believe, feeling all the more 
certain in the latter case that to control events cannot, at any rate, 
be within their power. They never stop to calculate how much good 
may perhaps ensue if evil be done. Simple arithmetic, apart from 
faith, satisfies them that to add wrong to wrong cannot possibly aug- 
ment the sum-total of right. The prime article of their creed is the 
absolute obligation of paying debts—a piece of unworldly wisdom 
more than ever now to Jews a stumblingblock, and to Greeks foolish- 
ness, but not the less to all, whether Jews or Gentiles, who will 
accept it, a light to show, through the mazes of life, a path so plainly 
marked that the foolishest of wayfaring men cannot greatly err 
therein. 


W. T. Tuornton. 








